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day’s paper which tells of 
forts to recover a specially 

stricted touring car which he rd 
mented to a Baron G. Frederick B. 
Von Krupp. ar... George R. 


We 


Henry is wise alright. 
dustrial wizard, but he nods occas- 
Honally. So did. Homer for that’ mat: 


der. 
> #* ® 
ABINDRANATH TAGORE, the 
eS Hindoo poet, is a philosopher 


“western 
vival of the Oriental. 
ers who possess all ‘material wealth 
are starving yourselves intellectual 
ly” he said. “We who have nothing, 
lieve we have sensed the myster- 


disappearing amidst the k 
ees hinery and the clatter of 

vun fire. The Hindoo, who sat on 
his haunches decorating ‘a piece of 


pottery and the Hindpo who is direct- 
Hng the speed of se 1 spindles. are 
two entirely different Hindoos tho 


both may worship the hump on the 
ox's shoulder and sneeze when they 
Bee a Mohammedan. The penetration 
of capitalism into the Orient and the 
growing consciousness on the part of 
the masses that phey are being ex- 
ploited is relegating spiritualists like 
Tagore to a back seat. In fact those 
cultists must now go west for an 
audience, as the Orientals are pick- 
ing up their trusty rifles and permit- 

' ‘ting the Tagores to sell their squirt- 
cans full of mystic perfuge to the 
wealthy parasites of the western 
world. 


* ~ 5 
DSTERN civilization is not cramb- 
ling, but the capitalist order is. 
This will be almost as bad for the 
Tagores as for the royal parasites and 
tRe less royal but wealthier monarfths 


ization will arise on the ruins of the 
present social order and when the 
people of the Orient throw. off the 
yoke of foreign imperialism, the east 
and west shall meet but not until then. 
* * * 7 77 
FEW hundred _years ago the na- 
tives of certain parts of Africa 
that would turn up their noses at-a 
boiled mackerel] would lick their chops 
ever the prospect of a cutlet from the 
body of a fat missionary. Today they 
prefer fish because experience taught 
them that the misisonary’s flesh was 
no better than his preaching. Thus 
the wheels of progress roll along. and 
bughouse philosophers roll under. 
23 „6 „ i 
HERE will be more queens than 
‘drones in the American social hive 
when Marie of Roumania arrives here 
on the Leviathan. Should the queen 
of Roumania, like her namesake in 
the bee hive, sting her discarded 
American admirers her visit may 
serve a useful purpose. Republican 
America knows how to receive royalty 
which shows that there is no hard 
| (Continued on page 2) 
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“(Special to. The Dally Werder 
_ LONDON, Sept. 30. — ‘One of the 
mest “importanty meetings taking 
place since the end of the world war, 
will be held today on board an Ital- 


lan warship in the Mediterranean 


Sea, between Benito Mussolini, the 
fascist dictator and Austen Chamber-| 
lain, foreign secretary of the Britieh 
government. 

Held on the heels of the adjourn- 
ment of the league of nations assem- 
bly the meeting sheds a brilliant light 

the futility of the league as an in- 
br eco nt to prevent war. Of rse, 
every intelligent person kn 
the league was never intended as an 
‘instrument of peace but as a weapon 
to be used by the big powers to di- 
vide the spoils of the earth between 
them. However, they cannot agree. 
Hence the meeting between  Musso- 
Unt and Chamberlain today following 
the conference between Briand and 
Stresemann last week. A British-Ital- 
lan alliance against a French-German 
entente. This is the motive behind 
the powwow on the Mediterranean. 

Sending Out Decoys. * 

The British foreign office is assid- 
uously seeking to create the impres- 
sion that Britain’s object’ in arriving 
at a closer understanding with 4 
is a desire to curb the 


of industry. A new and better civil-. 


i tions of t Mussolini for " whom Chamber 


a to an re vb 8 


but the rapid progress of the negotia- 
tions between Germany and France, 
in the direction of an accord, leaves 
England out in the cold and facing 
the old nightmare of a powerful con- 
tinental bloc which could not be shak- 
en by England's historic policy of her 
balance of power across the chan- 
nel, 
Gesture Towards Italy. 


A Franco-German © combination 
would dominate Europe and this fact 
is responsible for England’s gésture 
towards Italy. France and Italy are 
at loggerheads because of Italy’s need 
for territory: at the expense of some 
other nation. Whether Italy grabs 
territory from Turkey dr from France 
is in the lap of opportunity. It is 
quite possible that Chamberlain and 
Mussolini will cast covetous eyes at 
French territory in North Africa 


(Continued on Page 2.) 
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INJUNCTION AGAINST 
FEDERAL COMMISSION 
SHIELDS FLOUR TRUST 


(Special to The Dalty Worker) 
WASHINGTON, Sept. 30.—An in- 
junction issued in a local federal 
court restrains the federai trade 
commission from requiring the ba- 
ing and milling association of the 
United States to open its books to 
inspection. The senate had order 
ed the commission. to investigate 
the flour millers’ earnings and pro- 
fits In the handling. of the farmers’ 
wheat. This is the third big in- 
dustry that has been shielded from 

tnguiry by federal court orders. 
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LANS FORD, Pa., Sept. 


‘the anthracite ‘was signed. 


30.—Delegates 
Workers, convention 3 the failure of 
check-off rains ; 


. Lewis and Hugh Grant of Columbus, pai 
| citlation, board and go over the whole matter of ch 
was re-elected president of the district; Hugh 
| Yourishin, secretary-treasurer; and Neal Ferry, It | 
The check-off exists in the organized bit 4 stricts. 


7, United Mine 
and board of 
by the miners when 
t President John 
et with the con- 
Madrew Mattéy 
president; John 
onal board member. 
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an Hour 


ED. NOTE:—Thie ear — 


first because of its unusual merit as a workers’ 6 


and second, because it exposes the 


ployers of labor in the country. 
* * 


\ | By N. B., Worker 
PITTSBURGH, Pa., Sept. 30.—A she 
was out of work and traveling around * 
sylvania looking Cor a job. I heard of. ne 
being built on the Susquehanna River and 


direction. 


As I came upon the c 


onstruction 
eee I was met bj 
stopped me and asked me my business. 
to see the boss about.a job. The guard lau 


was no hiring on Saturday and’ 


to get off the premises or r'dl¢ 


Pay „ én so Acai 
ors. The place is about four miles 
around and fenoed off with barbed | 
wire. At intervals there are guards 


en 1 


tial law. 


Conditions Bad. 


Ag the workers came streaming 
out with their checks, I stopped sev- 


on rend ; eue WORKER, 
pondent contribution 
t of 0. 2 the biggest em- 


. 

ago the writer 
a part of Penn- 
L. dam 
my way in that 


* 
> 


we miles up the 
armed guard who 
i if I could get in 
‘and told me there 


T BOSSES 
. 0 MEET 
FFIGERS 


# to Count o on 


* ti Ji. 


re 


le safety tor those touch- 
ing off- the charges. 


40c an H our. 


Laborers.’ T found, receive 400 an 
hour. Mechanics get 80 to 90c an 
hour while a helper’s wage is from 
60 to 70c. Of this, $8.50 must go to 
board and ‘5c a day for hospital fee. 
There are about three thousand 
workers in the Stone & Webster sec- 
tion of the project and about two- 
thirds of these are Negroes. These 
Negro ‘workers are made to suffer 
the usual abuses and discriminations. 
They have a separate camp of their 
own and are deceived in many ways, 
especially when they are hurt. Their 
families are not allowed to visit them 
in the hospital. 


Bootleg Concessions. 


The Stone & Webster outfit asks 
$1,000 a weck for concessions to op 
erate pool rooms and liquor joints 
near the camp. Liquor of the vilest 
sort is sold in the camp itself and 
gambling devices of all kinds are im- 
mediately available to whoever wish- 
es to play. The men that run the 
games stand in with the company. In 
addition there is a large camp follow- 
ifig of prostitutes operating under the 
same proprietorship as the gambling 
concessions. 

Eight Workers Kifled. 

The workers on the job are mostly 
of foreign extraction and appear to 
be, partly for this reason, difficult to 
organize. Such is the “Great Cona 
wingo Dam Project.” It will take 
several more years to complete it and 
in the meantime many more workers 
will pay with their lives for the ava- 
rice and greed of the capitalist in- 
terests in charge of the work. 80 
far eight workers have been killed. 
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SPECIAL FORD NUMBER 


Just what is it all about? 


HE announcement that Ford is GIVING his workers a five-day 

week with six days pay has become the talk not only of the bosees 

thruout the country but is a topic of conversation among the workers. 
is Ford generous? 

Is he actually GIVING the workers something for nothing? 

The DAILY WORKER will answer these questions in a special 
edition to appear under the date of Thursday, October 7. Working- 
class writers will analyze this new departure and explain whether 
Ford is actuated by a desire to improve the standards of the workers 
or is simply using a new method to squeeze more work and 
sequently more profits out of his ‘wage slaves. 


* 
con- 


| mona V. “Ingersoll, 


| mands in — strike as de- 


;claring that “we do not propose to 


os 


* Sept. 30.— 


led by Ray- 
» impartial chair- 
Council and 
“singular ill 
ing the union de- 


grace” in 


structive.” Leas Hyman, chairman 
of the generals gtrike committee, in 
a letter to Mr. Ingersoll, replied to 
the charges made by Henry H. Fin- 
der, chairman of the council. 

Mr. Hyman reiterated the union’s 
opposition to arbitration, further de- 


submit to any arbitrary limitation 
of discusion of our demands.“ 

The union last night interpreted 11 
applications received yesterday from 
industrial council members for indi- | 


STRIKERS TO 
WIN IF THEY 
HOLD Io NOV. 


Industry Dying; Union: 
Districts to Vote 


(Special to The Dally Werker) 
LONDON, Sept. 30. — If the Brit- 
ish miners can hold out on strike un- 
til November, the government and the 
mine owners Will be beaten. This is 


zeen in the figures admitted by the 


jovernment of the small production 
being made, and the fact that in spite 
of intense hardship only 150,000 out 
of more than 1,000,000 miners have 
returned to the pits. 

British Industry Hard Hit. 

British industry itself in normal 
times uses 3,000,000 of the 5,000,000 
tons weekly produced when all miners 
are working. Now only 500,000 tons 
are produced, but one-sixth of what 
is needed for British industrial ton- 
sumption alone. 

In addition 1,000,000 tons le 18 
normally used in homes for family 
purposes. Thus the 4,000,000 tong de- 
manded by Englafid for use within the 
island has only 500,000 tons or one- 
eighth that amount, to supply it. The 
normal export of 1,000,000 tons week- 
ly is cut off and thus production is 
only 10 per cent of normal. 

Scab Coal Poor and Costly. 

While scab coal shipments from the 
continent and America Js fairly plenti- 
‘ful, it is costly, selling for $12.50 a 
ton, too high for all but a few uses 
and it is heartily disliked by all coal 
users because of its poor quality. 

Heavy Industry, which relies on 
cheap coal, is hard hit. It cannot run 


lat a Profit on high-priced — 2 


reckoned àt B 000,000 tons, even 
leaving a big bab between supply and 
normal demand. 

Blast furnaces are cold. About 140 
were going in April before the strike. 
In August 136. were going. But now 
only six are working. The slump in 
Mdustry is thus clearly seen as ‘tor 
riflor 9 

In addition, Britain is losing her ex- 
port coat trade to other countries’ coal 
merchants. And of still more gravity 
is the loss of general.commodity trade, 
which is costing British business 
about $15,000,000 a day according to the 
economist Sir Hugh Bell. Industry in 
Birmingham, Sheffield. and other man- 
ufacturing cities is crippled to an ex- 


vidual settlements as a definite break | 
from Finder’s tyranny. The firm of | 
Cohen and Whellan, an industrial | 
council shop, 2 West 33rd street, em- 
ploying four sub-manufacturers and 
150 workers, was the first to settle 
in defiance of Finder's control. 


Greek Elections Put 
Off Till November 7; 


Trouble Is Foreseen 


ATHENS, Sept. 30.— The general 
elections today were postponed from 
October 24 until November 7, and a 
difficult situation is possible as a re- 
sult. 

The anti-Venizelist or monarchist 
faction, which has demanded the re- 
trrement of Premier Kondylis, re- 
cently issued am ultimatum that if 
the elections were delayed they 
would refrain from voting. 

The premier Offered his resignation 
to the president’ but it was not ac- 
cepted. The purpose of the delay is 
to give an opportunity for recon- 
struction of the: cabinet petere the 
polls are opened. 


French Worried Over 
Anglo-Italian Accord 


PARIS, Sept. 36.—The proposed in- 
terview between Mussolini and Sir 
Austen Chamberlain, foreign minister 
of Great Britain, is taken as a menace 
by the French. 

France sees in this an attempt by 
England to aid Italy’s influence in the 
Balkans in order that the influence 
over the “little entente” by France 
may be weakened and French in- 
fluence on Poland be lessened. French 
anxiety is quite open at this new de- 
velopment, which is aimed to offset 
the Franco- German accord on the con- 


tinent. 


tent that it cannot.supply orders and 
fears that if buyers are held off until 
after November, these orders will be 
withdrawn and placed in foreign coun- 
tries. 

For these reasons the miners’ union, 
at its delegate conference now ip ges- 

(Continued on page 2) 


| Sickness and Death for 
Workers Is Lightened 
by. Own Organization 


On Page six of this issue, workers 
will read with interest some facts 
about the Workmen’s Sick and Death 
Benefit Fund, an organization of self- 
protection for the workers that, with- 
out red tape serves the purpose of 
the capitalist insurance companies 
minus their private profits for the 
owners and the graft for which they 
afe notorious, 


MINERS CALMLY 
AWAITED RESCUE 


(Special to The Daily Worker) 
IRONWOOD, Mich., Sept. 30.—Step- 
ping out of the ghastly darkness of 


the pit that by the merest chance was 


prevented from serving as their grave, 
forty-three iron ore miners blinked 
their eyes as they saw the light of day 
for the first time in six days. 

The hardihood and bravery of these 
tollers, some of them well along in 
years, was exceedingly great. 

This, and the fact that they organ- 
ized themselves to withstand their 
fate when they knew they were 
trapped, held off the danger of insan- 
ity, always a menace to entombed 
miners. 


Make Birch Tea. 


Birch tea, made from the bark of 
the shaft timbering, was their only 
food. They assigned watch duty, 
sang songs and tabulated time to keep 
themselves occupied and their spirits 
high. When the rescue party, fi 
reached them on Wednesday n 


stion, N 
of thelr n e e. prison. 

As soon as they were brought to the 
surface company officials rushed them 
to the hospital. All of them had 
walked out of the mine—from their 
place of imprisonment—a long and tor- 
tuous route.- With few exceptions, 
they seemed exceptionally well pre 
served considering their ordeal. There 
was some speculation whether or not 
their being rushed to the hospital was 
for their well-being or a company pre- 
caution against too much being told of 
the disaster, 


Demand Investigation. 


Already there are demands being 
made for a federal investigation. John 
B. Chapple of the Ashland Daily Press, 
wired President Coolidge for an in- 
vestigating committee to be appointed 
to place responsibility for the collapse 
of the shaft. The president’s secre- 
tary answered that the matter had 


been referred to the labor department. 


IN DEEP PRISON 


e 
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U.S. SHIPS 
CARRY COAL 
10 


Shipping Board Boats 
Enter Scab Traffic 


This story of the direct aid being 
given by the U. 8. government to 
the British Tory government and 
wealthy, titled mine owners to break 
the strike of the British miners re- 
calls the utterance of Ed. McLean, 
editor of the capitalist daily, the 
Washington Post and one of those 
connected with the Teapot Dome 
scandal, made at the time the Brit- 
ish strike began. : 

McLean urged that the American 
government must aid the British 
government against the miners. It 
is also recalled that when_A. A. Pur 
cell, British labor leader, was visit- 
ing America a year ago urging world 
trade union unity, McLean editor. 
lally advocated that Purcell should 
be deported.—Editor. 


+ * - 


By GORDON CASCADEN 
(Special to The Daily Worker) 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 30. — 
Entrance of the United States govern- 
ment into the business of shipping 
“scab” coal from this country to 
smash the British miners’ strike is 

expected within the next few days. 

Preparations are being made tor 
extensive use of United States govern- 
ment-owned ships to carry coal to 
Britain. 

Ships sold or leased to private in- 
terests by the United States Shipping 
Board at surprisingly low figures are 
already taking part in this nefarious 
traffic. 


Proposal of Senator. 


‘shibs carry this 
— coal, strangely enough, comes 
from a politician who says he wants 
to. help American labor. 

Senator O. E. Weller of Maryland 
is making an appeal for votes in the 
November elections on the strength 
of his effort to have from 25 to 50 
government-owned boats carry scab 
coal from Baltimore to British ports. 

Government Wants Scab Profits. 

The new policy of the United States 
Shipping Board concentrates on soliei- 
tation of shipping for government-own- 
ed boats. 

General A. C. Daiton, president of 
the Emergency Fleet corporation, who 
announced it, hopes the new poliey 
will build up trade while eliminating 
the shipping board deficit. Baltimore 
and Norfolk interests are rushing to 
take advantage. 

Senator Weller, who visited the 
head office of the shipping board here, 


(Cortmued on page 2.) 


What The Daily Worker Means 


By ISRAEL AMTER 

OU may not agree with the whole 

policy of The DAILY WORKER, 
for it-is a Communist paper, but you 
will have to admit that its labor policy 
is correct.“ This was my statement 
to a member of the District Building 
Trades Council of Cleveland, a state- 
ment which he affirmed. 

What does it mean when men who 
have been long in the labor movement 
of this country and abroad recognize 
that the trade union policy of our pa- 
per, The DAILY WORKER, is cor- 
rect? It means that progressive trade 
union leaders realize the bankruptcy 
of the present bureaucracy of the 
American labor movement, and are 
turning to something new, something 
realistic, something militant to aid 
abor in getting out of the impasse 
into which it has been led. Commun- 
ist trade ynion policy pronounced cor- 
rect! 

If our trade union policy is correct 
—even in the skeleton form which the 
progressives comprehend today—then 
we Communists know that our politi- 
cal policy will gradually be under- 
stood as correct, for we know full well 
that militant trade union policy, or- 
ganization of the unorganized, mil- 
itant action to improve the conditions 
of the workers, etc., hecessarily at 
this stage of the struggle in imperial 
istic America will lead to conflict with 
and struggle against the capitalist 


— 


state, just as the British trade unions 
faced the British state on May 1. 

The DAILY WORKER must become 
the organ of the organized workers— 
or at least that section of the trade 
unionists who today have their eyes 
open and are looking for leadership. 
With a growing recognition of the 
achievements of the Soviet Union, 
with a somewhat hazy understanding 
of the British general strike, with the 
capitalists of this country extracting 
their ounces of blood from the veins 
of American labor, the American 
workers are beginning to recognize 
that something is wrong and are 
groping for a new program, for new 
methods. 

The DAILY WORKER must become 
the guiding organ of these masses of 
workers, whom we call progressives. 
We must make them readers of our 
English organ, for until we have the 
American-born and American-speak- 
ing workers following the lead of the 
Workers (Communist) Party, our 
Party will continue to be regarded as 
a foreign product. 

Is there a field for our party and 
The DAILY WORKER? One has but 
to regard the exploitation in American 
industry, to, realize that not only The 


DAILY WORKER but the party 
should become a powerful factor 
among the American workers. Per- 


haps the following incident will char- 
acterize the growing influence of the 
party. In a certain town where the 


— 


E DAILY 


RKER / 


workers are organizing, the party 
shop nucleus issued a nw ae The 
Same day the writer was at the head- 
quarters of the union, when a mem- 
ber of the union entered and speak- 
ing to the organizer, asked if he knew 
Where he could get about two dozen 
copies-of the bulletin. When referred 
to the writer, and after it was stated 
to him that if he distributed the bul- 
letin he might get into trouble if de 
tected, and that he would have to dis- 
tribute it on his own responsibility, he 
replied: “I don’t give a damn. It ts 
good stuff and I am going to distribute 
it.“ 

He did so. A few weeks later, when 
the question of the Negro workers in 
the plant this worker di- 
vulged himself as one of the most 
violent ku kluxers. A misguided work- 
er, who is willing to fight not only for 
the right of organization, but for de- 
cent conditions for the workers. But 


he was born in Georgia nd has to 
d of the 


came up, 


have his ingrained 

Negro driven out of him. 

The campaign for the DAILY 
must be regarded as one of our 


MOST IMPORTANT campaigns. It is 
a campaign that must embrace ALL 
members of the party. If the member- 


ship realize the importance of The 
DAILY WORKER, not as ONE of the 
organs of our party, but as the MOST 


IMPORTANT organ, since it alone can 


reach the great masses of the Amer- 
ican workers, then The DAILY 
WORKER will be put en its feet, help 
us to get closer coniact with the 
masses and to mold their thoughts 
progressively and insistently toward 
the revolution. This is the most 
worthwhile task for every party mem- 
ber. | 
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IN_ DAUGHERTY 
BRIBERY TRIAL 


Graft Bonds ids Traced to 


Daugherty Bank 


(Special to The Daily Worker) 

NEW YORK, Sept. 30.— Richard 
Merton, German financier and one of 
the principal witnesses in the con- 
spiracy trial of Harry M. Daugherty 
and Thomas W. Miller, was recalled 
to the stand today in federal district 
court. 

Merton, who came here as a g0v- 
ernment witness, previously had testt- 
fied as to the manner in which he 
brot about the government's approval 
im 1921 of the $7, 000, 000 claim of the | 
American Metals company for prop: 
erty seized during the war. 

Merton was a hazy witness this 
morning. 

The government traced $40,000 
more of the Merton-King bonds to 
show that in November, 1923, this 
block was in the physical possession 
of the Midland Nationgl bank of 
Washington Court House, O., an in- 
stitution of which Mal. Daugherty, 
brother of the former attorney gen- 
eral, was and is president. 

Juggling The Bribe. 

On Nov. 17 of that year, the $40,000 
block was sold by Otis L company, 
brokers of Cleveland, at Mal Daugh- 
erty’s. orders, and brot net proceeds 
of $39,333.56. A certificate of deposit“ 
in the same amount was then entered 
in Mal Daugherty’s personal account. 

Vera V. Veail, assistant cashier, in 
describing this procedure, testified 
that Mr. Daugherty, in effect, loaned 
this amount to the bank for three to 
six months at 4 per cent interest, but 
that the money was subject to call 
virtually whenever Mr. Daugherty 
wished. 


Bank Paid Mal. 

On the following Dec. 21, Mal 
Daugherty “called.” The bank “paid’’ 
the certificate he held against it, and 
deposited cash to his account in the 
amount called for in the certificate— 
in other words, $39,335.56. 

On the same day, the bank records 
then showed, a second certificate of 
deposit appeared for $49,165. This 
$49,165 “certificate,” or bank obliga- 
tion, was entered in the personal ac- 
count of Harry M. Daugherty. 

Made Up Total. 

Actually, this $49,165 represented 
nine smaller certificates, which, 
taken together, made the total 
amount. But the amount was dis- 
cussed on bloc as though but one 
certificate. Redeeming this obliga- 
“paid” Harry Daugh-" 
erty on this certificate, on July 17, 


1924. 


By that time interest charges of 
$1,174.51 had brot the total value of 
the $49,165 certificate up to $50,339.51. 
The bank, its records showed, liqui- 
dated this obligation to Harry Daugh- 
erty by entering in his account five 
fresh “certificates” of deposit of 
$10,000 each, or $50,000. 


Make Protest Against 
Forced Negro Labor in 


Miami Reconstruction 


NEW, YORK, Sept. 30. — (FP) — 
Protest against conscription of only 
Negro workers in Miami, Florida, and 
against “unwarranted shooting of 
Negroes by U. S. Marines” in that dis- 
trict, was telegraphed President Coo- 
lidge, Attorney Genera] Sargent and 
Secretary of the Navy Wilbur by 
James Weldon Johnson, ‘secretary of 
the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People. The 
telegram reads: 

“Press dispatches from Miami, Fia., 
report ‘state troopers, deputy sheriffs, 
and police were sent to round up all 
Negroes of workable age and to put 
them to work clearing debris in all 
parts of this county. They will be put 
to work under guard.“ If true this con- 
stitutes virtually peonage for colored 
residents of that county in view of 
the fact this order applies only to 
Negroes. National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People re- 
spectfully asks investigation by U. S. 
departments of justice and the navy of 
conditions alleged in press dispatch 
and, if prevalent, that prompt action 
be taken to end violation of federal 
statutes and constitutional guarantees. 
Press reports also indicate unwarrant- 
shooting of Negroes. by U. 8. 
Marines.” 

Switch Responsible for Wreck. 

WASHINGTON, Sept. 30—aA defec- 
tive switch was responsible for the 
derailment of a passenger train on 
the Long Island railroad at Calverton, 
N. V., on Aug. 13, resulting in the 
death of seven persons and the in- 
jury of 28 others, according to find- 
ings made public today by the inter- 
state commerce commission. 
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The Daily Worker at Detroit! 


thorely as The DAILY WORKER. 


J. Louis Engdahl, 


Tuesday’s tssue. 


o OTHER dally newspaper In the land will cover the American Federa-. 
tion of Labor convention that opens in Detroit, Monday, as carefully and 


in addition, The DAILY WORKER, however, will report the convention 
from the viewpoint of the growing militant section of American labor that is 
In continual clash with the reactionary officlaldom that will dominate at 
Detroit as in previous A. F. of L. conventions. 

Every issue of The DAILY WORKER during this convention should be 
of great and absorbing interest to every thinking worker in the land. 
editor of The DAILY WORKER, left last night for 
Detroit, to send in reports on the usual preliminary gatherings, the meetings 
of the building trades, the metal trades, mining and union label trades depart- 
ments of the A. F. of L. With the opening of the convention Monday, 
plete review of the annual report of the executive council! will appear In 


_ Get a bundle of each day's Issue of The DAILY WORKER and distribute 
among non-readers. Order now at the rate of 2 cents per copy; $2-per 100. 
Address: The DAILY WORKER, 1113 W. Washington Bivd., Chicago, III. 
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WASHINGTON FARMER-LABOR ~ : 
PARTY NOMINATES CANDIDATE — . 
~ FOR UNITED STATES SENATOR 


will be made thruout the state. 


SEATTLE, Sept. 30.-The Farmer-Labor Party has held a convention 
here as required under the state laws. The convention was only formal in 
its nature as a previous convention of delegates from the organizations sup- 
porrting the Farmer-Labor Party had been held during the month of August. 

The convention nominated A. L. Freeman as a candidate for United 
States senator. In addition, nominations for candidates gor state legislature 


Polled 50,000 Votes. 

The Farmer-Labor Party of Wash- 
ington polled nearly 50,000 votes in 
the last presidential campaign altho 
the LaFollette ticket was on the bal- 
lot in opposition to the Farmer-Labor 
Party ticket, 

A campaign has been initiated in 
the state of Washington to build up 
the Farmer-Labor Party thru securing 
the affiliation of trade unions and 
farmers’ organizations on à larger 
scale than heretofore, 


Secret Conference 
Between Mussolini 
and Chamberlain 


(Continued on page 2) 


from the 
battleship. 
British lines of communication to 
India are no longer guaranteed by the 
Gibraltar fortifications and the Cy- 
prus base. New methods of warfare, 
such as the airplane and the sub- 
marine ‘ave pulled the old watch- 
dog’s teeth. The Mediterranean is no 
longer a British lake but a trap. 
Italy's gestures towards an alliance 
with Spain, and support of the lat- 
ter’s claim to Tangier was instru- 


turrets of the conference 


to some agreement with Italy. It is 
now likely that Spain will be asked 
to drop the Tangier claim in return 
for some other consideration, perhaps 
a British loan, as Spain is at the end 
of her colonial rope, and finds her 
colonial possessions as much of a 
white elephant as her tangoing king. 
A Complete Change. 

The MussoliniChamberlain confer- 
fence will go completely into the ques- 
tion of complete reorientation of the 
diplomatic map. Not only will the 
two powers discuss Tangier and Abys- 
sinia, but the Balkan states that are 
now under British control will be call- 
ed into conferences after Chamber- 
lain gets thru with Mussolini. Already 
the Bulgarian foreign minister has 
been invited to Rome and a sharp 
struggle is taking place in Greece be- 
tween Britain and France for the con- 
trol of that country. Bulgaria is a 
dependency of .the British govern- 
ment. 

Should the FrancoGerman nego- 
tiations fructify into a treaty between 
the two countries, Europe would be 
divided into two hostile camps, led 
by England and Italy on one side and 
by France and Germany on the other. 
The Franco-German combination 
would undoubtedly be the strongest 
from the military point of view with 
the Anglo-Italian combination domin- 
ating on the sea. But diplomatic 
alignments are subject to change at 
a moment’s notice, in these days of 
capitalist decline and nobody knows 
what new alliance the morrow may 
bring. 


1 


Soviet Influence. 

It should not be forgotten that the 
Soviet Union wields a tremendous in- 
fluence in the chancellories of Eu- 
rope and cannot be left out of con- 
sideration. People are asking what 
will happen to Poland if the Franco- 
German deal goes thru. 

It is reported that Mussolini in- 
tends to lay Italy’s demand for more 
territory before the league of nations 
accompanied by a subtle threat to 
seize what he wants unless the league 
hands him a chunk of soil somewhere. 
A joint loan to the government of 
Abyssinia is said to be the favorite 
solution of the British and Italian 
governments of the Abyssinian mud- 
dle. 
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Scandinavian Council for the Protection of Foreign-Born 


Entertainmentand Dance 


at WORKERS’ LYCEUM, 
Good Music an 
“Tickets in Advance 50c 
ore Everybody Welcome. 


+ 


BER 3rd, 8 P. M. 
2733 Hirseh Blvd. 
d Refreshments. 


At the Door 75c 
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mental in forcing England to come 
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IPANI BOUNCED 


4 


BY CALLES OUT 
OF MEX. CABINET 


Finance Minister Was 
Tool of Church 


(Special to The Daily Worker) 


MEXICO CITY, Sept. 30. Alberto co 


J. Rani, finance minister in the Cal- 
les ‘Cabinet will p his portfolio 
next week. Owing to serious differ- 
ences with Calles over the policy to 
be adopted towards the catholic 
church and the American oil and min- 
ing imterests Pani has been slated to 
go for a long time. 


Church is Defeated. 

While the catholic agitation was at 
its height and ‘the attitude of the 
American government was still in 
doubt, Calles hesitated to give Pani 
walking papers. Now that the church 
has suffered a complete defeat and 
the Washington policy towards Mexi- 
co is definitely one of non-interfer-| 
ence on the religious question, Cal- 
les is in a position to force all those! 
who are at loggerheads with his pol- 
icy, out of the government. 

That Pani was a secret tool of the 
church inside the cabinet is indicat- 
zd by the fact that he is being talked 
of in clerical circles as a possible | 
candidate against {ates in the 1928 
elections. 


British Strikers 
to Win If They Can 
Hold Out to November 


(Continue from Page 1) 


sion in London, has voted to refer all 
questions of settlement to the districts 
and report on next Thursday. 

The government is backing. the 
mine owners in their demand that the 
union settle by districts, thus break- 
ing up the national unity of the min- 
ers, and opening the way for their fur- 
ther defeat one district at a time. 
This and the union’s counter claims 
will be discussed by the districts. 

Cook Accuses Government. 

A. J. Cook, secretary of the Min- 
ers’ Federation, left by airplane before 
the session adjourned to attend. the 
convention of the Miners’ Interna- 
tional at Ostend, Belgium. 

In a speech to the delegate confer- 
ence before he left Cook said that 
starvation had forced a few of the 
miners to weaken in their determina- 
tion, He accused Premier Baldwin of 
open backing of the mine owners. But 
he also pointed out that only a small 
per cent, 150,000 of the 1,000,000 strik- 
ers, had returned and production was 
but 10 per cent, or 500,000 tons a 
week, of the 5,000,000 tons normally 
produced, 


I. W. W. Suspends Its 
Monthly Magazine; No 
Money to Keep Going 


The Industrial Pioneer, for many 
years an I. W. W. illustrated labor 
monthly, has temporarily suspended 
publication for lack of funds. “Real- 
izing the educational excellence of the 
magazine, it is the intention of the 
genera] executive board (of the I. W. 
W.) to publish it again as soon as the 
financial situation permits,” the offic- 
ial announcement reads. “We should 
be adding to our propaganda instead 
of cutting it off, but it takes money to 
run papers.” ~ 


N. Y. Democrats to 
Renominate Smith 


SYRACUSE, N. Y., Sept. 30.—Gov. 
Al Smith was in complete contro) of 
the democratic state convention which 
was to get under 2 here at 11 
o clock today. 
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WASHINGTON, Sept. 30. — That 
Postmaster Harry New has 
in tact sent out 16,000 postmasters | 


a “brazen invi in” to “get busy po- 
ittically” to save congress for Coo- 


lidge, is the ¢ e by the es 
tional Civil 8 form Lea 
In its official , Good Go 


ment, the league analy 
cent circular on th restrictions wd 
plying to political ac t vity. by federal 
employes. BO 
“While ree. stating the poli- 
tical prohibi applying to em- 
ployes and 2 the post office 


es New’ 


Vileges’ of postal em 
use of italics, as 
intent of the law.” . ' 

Harry Is | land. 

Harry New is an old and seasoned 
Indiana machine polit and his 
manipulation ot appoint- 
ments and postal. personnel legisla- 
tion has been so tricky as to bring 
down upon him at intervals the 
wrath of the civil service reform or- 


ganization. 

Thus Harry N announces that 
ordinary civil . e vi employes in 
hig department must refrain from 
“public activity and management of 
political campaigns,” ‘but that post- 
masters appointed by the president 
“are allowed to take such a part 
in “political campalgna as Is taken 
by any private citizen.” 

Now ‘watch your postmaster in the 


LOS ANGELES, 9 30. — Mrs. 
Minnie Kennedy, r of Aimee 
Semple McPherson, oollapsed at the 


OSTMASTERS 


ay the sexta 
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“Madeiros Tells T. 
that Blasts F. ram 
of Sacco and Va 


By J. Louis ENGDAHL. 


up . 


United States government 
was never able, according to its 
own agents, to get enough evidence 
to de Nicola Sacco and Bartolo- 
meo Vanzetti to Italy during the red- 
2 years following the world 


1 did e put them on trial 
t the working class prin- 

2 8 they espoused. 
92 fore, charged them with 

murder in order “to dispose of 
| them.” It built up a carefully woven 
tissue ‘of lies, forced witnesses to- 
periure themselves, twisted the 

stories of others, in order to create 
the frame-up connecting these two 
workers with the payroll holdup and 
murders at South Braintree, Mass., 
April 16, 1920. 
g 828 @ 

Glancing back over the newspaper 
clippings of years ago, I find such 
headlines as the following: “Sacco 

Gun Main Defense Point”; “Sacco 
files New Appeal; Excepts from 
Ruling that Pistol Barrels Were In- 
terchanged”; “Faked Photos Framed 
Sacco”; “Pistol Barrels Exchanged 
in Sacco-Vanzetti Case; Interchange 
of Parts Used for Comparative Pur- 
pose Admitted by Defense Expert 
Without Effect on Motion for New 
Trial, Says Court.” So it has been 
going for six ydirs. Instead of a 
fight over principles—working class 
principles—it has been a struggle 
tor the identification of bullets, guns, 
automobiles and a question of the 
number of witnesses that could be 
won to support the lie that they saw 
Sacco and Vanzetti at the scene of 
the holdup. : 

S8 * 

This, whole fabrication is now ef- 
fectually shattered in the affidavit 
of Celestino Madeiros, a Portuguese, 

‘tells the real story of the South 

tree hold-up and blasts. sky 

high the frame-up of the govern- 
ment. 

Madeiros, now facing death for 
the Wrentham bank robbery, tells 
his story in detail in the lengthy af- 
fidavit filed with Judge Webster 


~ 


preliminary hearing today of her deman 5 
daughter on charges of manufacturing Aen gt Sp ren 15 EI ed 
false evidence du he reading by . * * 
District Attorney } of the evan- ‘ i 
gelist’s testimony the grand“ ely ip ween night 
jury, in which she pd her Eg. T° © Sow making the Joga 
1 e. * for Sacco. and Vanzetti, visited 
"wae collapse of e t's Madeiros in prison on Nov. 20, 1925 
mother broke u the . and court attor Amigto Fan of 3 
st poned e e render Vanzetti Defense Committee, had 
ge 2 we f . . breught to him the confession of 
9 5 e Teo 2 Madeiros smuggled to Sacco by a 
f , runner in the Dedham jail reading 
When Keyes, read the transcript | as follows: 


the grand jury, reac that part in 
which the evangelist 1 she prayed 
to god that she might be able to re- 
turn to Angelus Temple, Mrs. Ken- 
nedy uttered a low moan and fell 
from her seat. 

Cold towels wers applied to 
taken to the temple . regain her 
strength. 


Detroit Republicans 
Require Small Army to. 


Keep Peace for Them 


DETROIT, Sept. 30. Surrounded 
on all sides by police, the Michigan 
republican state convention got un- 
der way here today in an orderly 
manner. The delegates filed thru 
lines of mounted and motorcycle po- 


lice on the outside and members of 


the riot squad were stationed on the 
inside of Cass Technical high school 
to prevent a repetition of the free 
for. all fights staged at the Wayne 
county meeting a week ago. 
Supporters of Fred W. Green, re- 
publican nominee for governor, were 


in control. Trouble had been antici- 
pated over the seating of two rival 


delegations from Wayne county. 


Frank Martel of the Detroit Fed- 
eration of Labor is supporting Groes- 
beck in the name of organized labor. 


Poison Gas ded 
for Bugs Cause 


of a Child's Death 


CHICAGO, Sept. 30 
that poison gas used by a commercial 
Insect Exterminator company had 
caused the dgath of; Mary Catherine 


Brennan, 10 months old baby of traffic ; 


policeman James J. Brennan, caused 
a continuance of an inquest into the 
child’s death, pending further investi- 
gation today. 

Another child, John Michael, is still 
dangerously ill and four members of 


the family of James Garrett, who oc- 


cupy a flat in the rear of the Brennan 
home, also are sick, 


Many Die in China Storm. 
LONDON, Sept. 30.— 


Gov. Smith wilt 5 


srenominated, it 
was indteated, ; eae : 


4 evs | dt 4 
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„Mother“ Kennedy's head and she was 


— Indications 


Steamers 
coming into Hongkong reported that 
they had picked up numerous fisher- 
men found clinging«to their wrecked 
craft. The Chinese were so thick in 
the raging sea that one steamer 
launched its lifeboats ten times to 

ing aboard loadsib ot beaten 59 


the South Braintree Shoe com- 
pany crime, and Sacco and Van- 
zetti was not in the crime. 

(Signed)  Celestino Madeiros.” 

* * „ 7" 

Here is the story, therefore, of 
oné who actually participated in the 
crime that the United States govern- 
ment charged against Sacco and 
Vanzetti. Madeiros says the event- 
ful day, April 15, 1920, began for him 
at four o’clock in the morning. He 
says he was picked up at that time 
at his boarding house, 180 N. Main 
Street, Providence, Rhodg Island, by 
four Italians who came in an open 
Hudson touring car. 

© * * 

Then the story proceeds. With the 
Italians, Madeiros says, he drove 
from Providence to Randolph, and 
there changed to a Buick car which 
was brought by another Italian. The 
Hudson car was left in the woods 
and. was taken again after the rob- 
bery had been done. The Buick was 
left in charge of a man who, Madei- 
ros understood, drove it away and 
left it in another part of the woods. 
After the job at South Braintree, and 
after changing into the Hudson car, 
the party passed thru Randolph, and 
was seen by a boy named Thomas 


1 


Labor over the land . thunder 


Pride and his sister. 


went into a saloon to get informa- 
tion, as they told him, about the par- 
roll money that was to be sent to 


been in South Braintree. These. four 
men had persuaded him to go with 
them two or three nights previously. 
in a saloon in Providence. Two were 
men from 20 to 25. years of age, one 
was about 40, and the fourth about 
35. Mateiros was then 18, which 
means thet he is now only 24. 


Two men did the shooting, the 
oldest one and one other man. When 
the party b 1 was agreed 
that the othe meet Made 
iros in a Providence saloon the next 
night to divide the money (more 
than $15,000 was taken) that they | 
had obtained. Madeiros went to the 
saloon but the others did not come. 

Madeirog said that during the pay- 
roll robbery he remained in the back 
seat of the automobile; that he had 
a Colt ‘automatic pistol, but did not 
use it. He was told that he was 
there to help back the crowd in case 
a rush was * 

8 80 

Medeiros 8 that two of these 
‘men lived on South Main Street, and 
two on North Main Street, in lodg- 
ing houses, and that he had known 
them three or four months: The 
oldest man was called Mike, another 
one was called William, or “Bill,” 


Madeiros' again reiterates in his 
affidavit that Sacco and Vanzetti had 
nothing to do with this crime, that 
it, was entirely “put up” by the old- 
est of the Italians in Providence. 
In an antotation later in writing on 
the margin of his affidavit, Madeiros 
claims that he knows the last names 
of all four of these men, but that he 
refuses to disclose them. 
* * 

This is the simple ‘atory of the 
South Braintree hold-up and mur- 
ders, admitted by one of the parti- } 
cipants. It is a repetition of the 
story of hundreds of similar hold- 
ups and sometimes murders in other 
sections of the country; with which 
labor has had as little to do as 
Sacco and Vanzetti were concerned 
in the South Braintree affair. 

Sacco and Vanzetti are still in 
prison .sentenced to death in the 
electric chair. A capitalist judge is 
pondering whether he shall grant 
them a new trial on this new evi- 
dence disclosed. 


its demand, not only that Sacco and 
Vanzetti be granted a new trial, but 
that they be unconditionally freed on 
the ground that the government’s 
frame-up has been blasted to bits 
with the truth after six long years 
of delay: Working class justice for 
Sacco and Vanzettl! 
> * *& 

Tomorrow—tThe affidavit of James 
F. Weeks, pal of Madeiros, who cor- 
roborates the affidavit made by Ma- 
deiros, | 


Former Investigator 


in Hall-Mills Murder 
Case Is Under Arrest 


NEW YORK, Sept. 30.— Startling 
secrets of the, blocked first investiga- 
tion into the Hall-Mills murders are 
expected to be revealed today, when 


Harry L. Dickman, former New Jersey 
state trooper, is questioned by in- 
vestigators at Governors Island here. 

Dickman, who was quoted before he 
vanished four years ago as saying he 
had solved the case,“ was brought east 
as an army prisoner from the military 
prison at Alcatraz Island, in San 
Francisco Bay, by the war department 
at the request of Governor Moore of 
New Jersey. 

Continued to Probe Mystery. 

After other investigators had been 
withdrawn in the first investigation, 
Dickman continued to probe the mur- 
ders. He subsequently enlisted in the! 
army and deserted, and is now serving 
time for this offense. 

Dickman will be asked whether he 
received a large sum of money to 
disappear, — said. 
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By I. J. O'Flaherty, 


(Continued from page 1) 
feeling between our “better clawses” 
who hail Calvin Coolidge as the head 


“not eo good” prototypes who have 
plenty of titles and “atmosphere” but 
very little money. That's what the 
queen is coming here. for and maybe 
she will get it. She might drop in 
on John D. Rockefeller and peddle a 
few oil wells, 
* * 
hear our capitalist politicians 
talk of republican institutions“ 
on national holidays and during labor 
trials. Those boys express their 
willingness to give their lives to pro- 
tect these institutions, But whenever 
some scion of a bankrupt European 
royal faimly or a drunken prince of a 
fairly insolvent line, visits these 
shores, every babbit from Buzzard’s 
Bay to Carmel-By-TheGea is on tip- 
toe waiting for a chance to grove] be 


CURRENT EVENTS| | 
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Tam bearing in mind not 
interest of the mine owners 
dealers, but also the miners, rail- 
road men and other workers, who 
are vitally affected in that many of 
them are laid off when the mines are 
not working full time.” 

Hampton Roads Bids for Ships, ~ 
Hampton Roads, according to in- 
‘formation received here today, will 
also ask for the use of government- 
owned ships in transportation of coal 
from Norfolk and Newport News to 
the British Isles. 


Hampton Roads,“ W. A. Cox, ot Nor- 
folk, director of the State Port Author: 
ity of Vir declared in comment- 
ing on General ton's announcement 
that the government will now solicit 
business for its ships. 

Capitalist Government Alds Scabbing. 
Boats leased or owned by the gov- 
ernment are now loading at Norfolk 


tor shipshent of cel to break the: Brit- 


ish miners’ union. 


complete reat of Un- 
ited: ‘States citizens,” 


& Many 0. 8. Boate Ready. 


"This boat, which had more than 
7,000 tons of “sca „ coal as her cargo, 
arrived at Norfolk from Newark, N. J. 
in ballast. At least twelve more ships 
of the same line, all of which have 
been tied up for a considerable time, 
will be placed in this coal-carrying 
trade. 

The commercial Pathfinder, a Moore 
and McCormack (commercial) line 
ship, which was purchased from the 
United States government for a very 
‘small sum, carried 6,608 tons of scab 
coal from Baltimore to Queenstown, 
Ireland, for orders, on Aug, 28. 

Seyeral ships of other United States 
lines have also carried part cargoes of 
coal from Norfolk and Baltimore. 

Fill British Foreign Market. 

The Saucoa, a shipping board ship, 

as far back as July, deft Hampton 


Roads, with a part cargo of coal for 


Genoa, Italy. The American Republic 
line, which is owned by Moore and 
MeCormack, is taking part cargoes of 
coal to South. American ports while 
the American Export line is carrying 
part. cargoes of coal to Mediterrdnean 
ports, 

The Union Sulphur line, another 
| United States company, according to 
reports current along the Baltimore 
and Norfolk watrfronts, may soon en- 
gage in transport of coal from this 
country to smash the British miners’ 

union. 


| Workirigelass House 
Wives Passaic 


‘Co-operatives’ Aid 


NEW YORK, Sept. 30.—The United 
Council of Workingclass Housewives 
gave its warm thanks to the Co- 
operative Bakery of Paterson, N. J., 
for its its splendid support and help 
in the feeding of the Passaic strikers’ 
children. From the beginning of the 
struggle and the opening of the 
kitchens, the Co-operative Bakery has 
sent in their bread and cakes to the 
kitchens regularly every day. 

“We also thank the Co-operative 
Butchers 6f Paterson, N. J., for thetp 
splendid support in sending in ther 
weekly contributions of fresh meat for 
the children’s kitchens, These com 
tributions have made possible to 
feed so many children for such a long 
time,’ the statement added. 


GINSBERG’S. 
Vegetarian Restaurant 
2224.26 Brooklyn Avenue, 
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Ste) ary Beck 


1 to’ set up a repu 


Primo de Rivera cgi onsti- 
“tute an assembly by = care- 
‘fully elected supporters among 


party has always supported the die- 
tator and been free from repression 
such as that suffered by the Commu- 
nists. 4 8 5 

at Socialists Ald ‘Dictator. 

This parallels in a way the collab- 
oration of the Italian socialists Ree 
Italian fascism, only moving 
more opnely. The W 
led general federation of labor has 
12 call for à convention to de- 


i a 


‘ forty seats offered by Primo de Riv- 


official collaboration with the dicta- 
tor. 

In the * assembly. De Riv- 
bras ally, La Cierva, a man more 
shrewd and ruthless than De Rivera, 
is aiming at coming forward with an 
ven stronger dictatorship than the 
present. La Cierva was the man who 
repressed the Catalonian separatist 


he would be a fascist. dictator of 
„the real type. 


Saeed ene om 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 30.—Amert- 
dan foreign trade and finance will 
profit materially by successful nego- |” 
tiation of the Stresemann-Briand ac- 
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ings against those responsible for the 


ATOR 
PORTERS DE 
REBELLION STIRS MILITARY 


By a Spanish Worker. 

MADRID ‘Oy Mail)—Primo de Rivera’s coup d’etat on September 13, 
1923, was possible and was easily carried out because he was backed by 
h bourgeoisie in opposition to the old political parties, by the 
responsible for the shameful military defeat of 1921 ip 
Morocco which was on the point of being deposed by the “chamber of depu- 
ees Ane. Vem Sv Meee eee eee eee 


African venture in which he partici-| 
pated. 


Old Support Vanishes. 
But this backing by some sections 
of the nation has disappeared and a 
strong reaction against Primo de Riv- 
era’s government’.is invading the 
whole country. Primo de Rivera’s 
|} dictatorship is probably the most un- 
popular government in Europe. 
The Spanish proletariat, the bour- 
geoisie and political parties of all 
tendencies with the exception of the 


| socialist leaders, saves to Primo 


dé Rivera, 


1 


e day * A 80 — of August 


* June 1 wee et talents po- 
litical nature, guided’ by the leading 
genetals that belong to the old po- 
litical parties, including some repub- 


the lican officers and the artillery’ corps. 


The Artillery Revolt. 

The revolt of the artillery was pro- 
55 by a profes sional question. The 
appointment ‘of officérs has always 
been carried out by seniority, with a 
view of avoiding favoritism and cor- 
ruption. Primo de Rivera issued a 
decree by which the appointments 
were to be made by “merits and serv- 


ices“ and granted by the government. 


The officers of the artillery corps 
made a defnite and strong protest 
against this decree and | nized a 
rebellion to oppose the carrying out 
of the measure. 5 — 

Cause of Failure. 

The artillery was prepared to Acht 
the government. On Au 5 the 
cannon were ready to answer Primo 
de Rivera if he intended to force the 
artillery to follow his orders. All 
Spain that morning lived in the at- 
mosphere of civil war. 

But in the afternoon of the same 
day news spread gbout that the ar- 
tillery had ceased its attitude omc 
the government and Primo de 

triumphantly published a “commu- 
nique” to the country announcing that 
the rebellion had ended with the de 
feat of the N § 


any Reh, ths the 
barracks thet some hours befo 
ready to resist any attack, ae 
ed over to Primo de Rivera's govern- 
jment. The fact. could not be ex- 
plained. 

King Alfonso ‘Tricked Leaders. 

Some days later it was known that 
the leaders of the rebellion had 
backed down, personally influenced by 
the king, who was clever enough ‘to 
awake their monarchial feeling and 
promise them a satisfactory answer 
to their demands. 

Se the leaders gave the order to 


cord, Hnking’ Germany and France 
politically and commercially, govern- 
ment economic experts declared 
day. 

Experts see two important develop- 
ments from the American standpoint: 

(1) Rehabilitated markets in both 
countries, leading to an increase in 
the sale of American goods. 

Outlet For U. 8. Capital. 

(2) A safe outlet for surplus 
American capital, this, in the case of 
France, hinging on ratification of the 
debt pact. 

Prosperity in Germany and France 
are inter-dependent, in the opinion of 
American officials, who declared that 
popular sentiment in both countries 
eventually will yield to important 
concessions to make the accord pos- 
sible. 

Germany is particularly anxious to 
“gee stabifization of the franc and 
France restored to _ fimancial nor- 

‘France Underselle Germany. 

Under present conditions, owing to 


the decline of the franc, France 10 


Able to undersell German producers 
not only abroad but in Germany. 
h competition of this sort must 


f be eliminated if Germany is to be 
successful in its battle to regain pre- 


r position in the world markets. . 
'fGerinany probably: needs stabiliza- 
tfon of the franc mére than any othér 
Racor an- official explained. 

Form Huge Combines, 

“There is every indication that 
French and Germah industrial and 
commercial interests “look eye to 
eye” on important mie ques- 
tions, according to experts. This is 
evidenced by the organization of 
huge cartels or trusts in the iron and 
steel and other industries, Which 
recognize no national boundaries. 

“Both France and Germany real- 
ize that they have certain interests 
in common,” an official declared. 


With French finances weak, Ger- 


many is now in a position to drive 
a bargain,” the official added. 
Forget How War Started. 

“If French economic onditions im- 
prove they will soon forget to ac- 
cuse Germany of war responsibility. 
in fact we are now forgetting how 
the war started. The main point is 
to rehabilitate the | | stricken coud: | 
3 met Pie 1 > pen : 


out because the lower ‘offi- 
thought it was produced by a 
triumph of their demands, But when 
the facts were known, the discontent 
and protest of the artillery were very 
hot. They consider. the surrender as 
a treason of their chiefs. 

Gravity of. the Moment. 

By a royal decree Primo de Rivera 
+diemissed the .artillery officers from 
their commands. The command of ar- 
tillery barracks was given to infantry 
and cavalry. This and the trials be- 
gun against the artillery officers gave 
an apparent strength to the Pr 
ment. 

But the position ef Primo de Rivera 
is each day more difficult, He is con- 
stantly menaced by military insur- 
rection. The end of Primo de Rivera’s 
dictatorship is en 


stop the reyolt. And the order was 
garried 


British Goverument 
Refuses to Use Its 
Force on Mine Owners 


LONDON, Sept, 30. — Im the argu- 
ment in the House of Commons over 
the coal strike negotiations, David 
Lloyd George demanded that the gov- 
ernment take over the coal mines and 
compel the mine owners to accept ar- 
bitration, - | 

Winston Churchill, chancellor ef the | 
exchequér, who conducted the unsuc- 
cessful negotiations in the absence of 
Premier Baldwin recently and who 
had proposed that the miners’ national 
union practically abdicate its powers 
to a government arbitration board, did 
not approve of the suggestion that the 
mine owners accede te the same 
sort of proposal. 

“We thave no intention whatever,” 
said Churchill, “of being led into a 
course of action which would lead to 
temporary nationalization of the coal 
industry.” N 


Coolidge Retalns Alaskan Officials. 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 30. — Presi- 
dent Coolidge continues to maintain 
Federal Judges Ritchie and Reed and 
District Attorney Shoup in office in 
Alaska, despite the fact that the sen- 
ate judiciary committee last June 
forced him to withdraw their renom!- 
Beye He says he has been unable 


. 


' 


| 


SOUTH AFRICAN 
PREMIER HINTS 
AT SECESSION ==: 


British Pirwiive Rapidly 
Losing Its Power 5 


SOUTH AFRICA— (By Mal) — In 
announcing his intention of demand- 
ing an independent national status 
for South Africa at the forthcoming 
imperial conference, General Hertzog 
points out that Ireland and Canada, 
too, will make similar demands. . 

Hertzog denies that he stands for 
“secession,” but his disclaimer is not 
eredited here, particularly after the 
speech made on the eve of his de- 
parture. 


Empire a Joke, 


“The government stands for con- 
tinuing our relations with the em- 
pire,” he said, “but only if the full 
integrity of our national status is de- 
clared to the world.“ 

He added that the new national 
flag was necessary as a symbol of 
“independence already achieved.” 

The British empire has sustained a 
number ‘of .severe shocks since the 
war, but er the conference London 
will have difficulty in convincing 
even Henry Dubb that the empire ex- 
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‘AS 1 8 a 
GIN FROM 
FINANCIERS 


aE CON if 
5 Practice Ex- 
tortion 


ROME—(By Mafl)— It has always 
been known that the fascist move- 
ment in Italy was from the start fi- 
nanced by the wealthy industrialists 
as their last chance of preventing the 
2 of a workers’ govern- 


15 


2 1 


Black 


Art! not, been easy to 
o evidence of the means 
ety ome recent scandal a 
sociated with the collapse of the Ag 
rarian | Bank of Palma brought to 
Nght a number of interesting details 
of the way in which this form of 
corruption 


the fascist party, and in 
blen was held into the 
of the bank’s failure it 


(from prominent land- 
— 4 finances were associa- 
ted with the bank. 

The special circumstances charac 
teristic ot this affair is that it gave 
definite eviderice as to the source of 
the finances of the fascist party. 

it is significant to note that the fi- 
nancial supporters of fascism are now 

no longer confined to the ranks of the 
industrial. capitalists, but that the 
landowning interests have now 
thrown in their lot with Mussolini 
and his gang. It 16, in fact, extremely 
W thet the main supporters of 
the at the present time are to 
be found rather in the realms of 
banking and high flnance than in 
those of the industrialists or agrar- 


ists off paper. 


lans. inn 


CATHOLIC CHURCH PRESS 
LABOR TO BREAK 


ARTICUM . . 

(By a Special Corres D 

BALTIMORE, Md., Sept. 30.—Peter Co 

on “Bolshevism” in the United States, is di 


labor unionists in labor circles of this 
know whereof they speak. 
He was the principal speaker at 


Columbus of Maryland at Pen- Mar recently. i 
“Baltimore Catholic Review”? 


The 
refers to him as “the noted’ lecturer 
on economic subjects.” This official 
organ of the church in Baltimore, a 
citadel of catholicism in the United 
States, continues: 

“Holds a Commission” in A. F. of .. 

“Mr: Collins, who has held a com- 
mission in the American Federation 
of Labor for twenty-five years, is an 
authority on Communism. His speech 
was in line with the action taken by 
the Knights at their annual conven- 
tion in Philadelphia to conduct a 
campaign of education against Com- 
munism.” 

These passages from the harangue 
made by Collins at Pen-Mar have the 
familiar ring of his old-time anti-radi- 
cal diatribes: 

Attacks Mexican Labor Federation. 
‘fn throwing its support to the 
Mexican Crom, the American Federa- 
tion played into the hands of Com- 
munists and put President Galles in 
a position to say that American labor 
is backing him in his war — re- 
ligion. 
. “On November 26, 1924, whit I 
was attending a meeting of the 
American Federation of Labor at El 
Paso, the suggestion was made by 
leaders of the Fede that they 
attend in a body the inauguration of 
President Calles. I protested to Gom- 
pers and other labor leaders. I de- 
clared such action would undoubtedly 
work havoc to the American Federa- 
tion. I called the attention of Mr. 
Gompers and others to the anti-religi- 
ous celebration being conducted by 
Obregon, Calles and others. 


“Reds,” “Biood”—and So On, 


Calles, the Red dictator of Mexi- 
co, and his Sovietized gunmen are 


tion 


trying to crucify Christianity on the, 


cross of Communism, while America 
sits in indifferent self-complacency at 
the very foot of this bloody cross. 

“It is unfortunate that due to the 
failure of the American government 
to recognize its responsitility and al- 
so to the failure of American labor 
jin an organized movement of its 
workers to repudiate Calles and his 
Red radicals in Mexico in their Rus- 
sian methods, the success of Calles 
and his regime is no small degree 
due. 

“Marriage, under the so- called Con- 
stitution of Mexico, loses its sacred 
position and becomes, as in Russia, a 
tool of Soviet enterprise. 

Fairy Talee of “Sovietism.” 

“In Mexico today, education loses 
its standing and prestige as a potent 
factor in the cause of civilization by 
the shackles of Bolshevism. Red in- 
ternationalism is the dominant note 
in every act of the rulers of Mexico 
today, and they vie with Trotsky and 
the past dictator of Russia, now de- 
ceased, Lenin, in making Red radical- 
em supreme in the republic at our 
doors. | 

“The Comatitution of Mexico, put 


into 90 win oi iatol point (like the 
Bar my » imposed on a 


9 


— — en Ee 


1 f . ee’ 
ſclause use similar to that of 
the . and contains 
ciples and actments 


tea eet a i ae ee — Wee on 


1 „ 0 no is to lead the onslaught 
or of the fight against Mexican 
country, according to men who should 


the annual outing of the Knights of 


: 
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wa deity intolerance and athelsm.“ 
re “Sun” in its report 
of Collins’ , Says: 

“Declaring that the Calles govern- 
ment in M@fico is a Bolshevistic re- 
gime;” Peter Collins, in an address 
today beforé the Knights of Columbus 
assembled hére, urged the American 
Federation ot Labor to sever all re- 
lations with the Mexican Federation 

of Labor. 

„Mr. Collins, who for eight years 
was international secretary of the 
Electricians’ Union of the American 

Federation of Labor, spoke to ap 
proximately 400 persons who came 
hene from Baltimore on the Knights 
of Columbus. annual excursion. 


“Mr. Collins said the American Dec- 
laration of Independence set forth 
that all should have religious free 
dom. As the American Federation of 
Labor subscribed to this doctrine, he 
asserted, it should refuse to continue 
negotiations With any body that did 
not believe in this fundamental doc- 
trine.“ 

Governor Wants Chlid Labor. 


“Baltimore Catholic Review” quite 
significantly, does not say that Gov- 
ernor Albert C. Ritchie of Maryland 
also spoke. But the “Sun” report de 
clares “the governor condemned the 
proposed twentieth amendment to the 
| constitution, regulating child labor.” 

Collins, whom the catholic paper 
asserts “has 
the American Federation of Labor for 
twenty-five years,” made no protest. 

(To be continued.) 


U. S. Navy Aids Hated 


Nicaraguan Dictator 
- to Maintain Control 


MEXICO OFFY, Sept. 30.—An indi- 
cation of how deeply the United 
States is involved in trying to sup- 
press the liberal revolution against 
Dictator Chamorro in Nicaragua is 
seen in the report that planes housed 
in Chamorro's hangar at Managua 
“have been used by United States av- 
iators employed by the constabulary 
in nn against the re volu- 
tionists,” 1 of dew 

Another evidencs of American im- 
perialism’s interference is plain in 
the fact that two U. 8. destroyers ar- 
rived at Bluefields to reinforce the 
six gunboats already in Nicaraguan 
waters. 

The “armistice” forced upon the 
revolutionists by the United States 
appear to be undesired by some of 
the forces, since the hangar men- 
tioned was dameged by a bomb ex- 
plosion caused by someone hostile 
to the r which rules only 


ssary cash was got 


“held a commission in 
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i TA Alt Tra e Unions 
nen ” Orcanizations 


To All Workers 


Dear Sirs and Brothers: 


a 


ODAY there is only one cei eed. out, aggressive and militant work- 
ing class daily in the English language in the United States—a 
country with more than thirty millions of workers. This is The 
DAILY WORKER. 

Being part of the American labor movement, you can readily 
see the burning need for such a paper as The DAILY WORKER 

a daily which unceasingly and fearlessly fights for the workers in every 

city of the land and in every struggle of the oppressed and 

Race, creed, color, nationality don’t count one bit with The DAILY 

WORKER when there is to be a call to action or a mobilization for a fight. 

against the capitalist class anywhere and at any time. , 


You know that it costs piles of money to get out a dafly paper and 
to keep it going. The American employing class spends nearly a billion 
dollars year in and year out only thru the subsidy of advertising 2 
ite press going full speed against the working people and the impov P 
farming masses. The eleven thousand American millionaires are gp ‘ 
more than their bit pouring out many millions in many other ways to 
keep their press on the job fighting the workers. 


Of course, you know that THE WORKERS MUST BUILD AND 
HAVE A POWERFUL PRESS OF THEIR OWN. But this is a hard job. 
It costs very much. And yet we cannot possibly get laong well without a 
mighty working class press to battle courageously and unflinchingly for 
the interests and demands of the exploited masses. THIS IS EXACTLY 
WHAT THE DAILY WORKER HAS BEEN DOING FROM THE VERY a 
FIRST DAY OF ITS EXISTENCE * 


NOW THE DAILY WORKER IS UP AGAINST TT. We are having a 
very hard time to keep going. We have no advertising revenue from the 
bosses and bankers or any other sort of subsidy from the exploiters of 
labor. We will continué publication only if YOU say so. The DAILY 
WORKER IS YOUR PAPER. Invest in it. KEEP THE DAILY WORKER. 


If you will ask for references, we will not be able to give you the 
game ones that the New York Times or World, or the Chicago Tribune, 
or the Los Angeles Times, or any of the other hundreds of prosperous 
employing class dailies will give you. Not a single banking house, not a 
single broker on the street,” not a single manufacturing corporation in 
the whole country will tell you to put your money in an investment to 
KEEP THE DAILY WORKER. 


The best we can do in giving you proof of our reliability ts to refer 
you to hundreds of labor unions and working class organizations and 
thousands of exploited workers thruout the country. 


If you want to know why YOU should support The DAILY WORKER 
and make an immediate contribution, as best you can, to KEEP THE 


„DAILY WORKER, then ask: 


1. The thousands of heroic striking textile workers in Passaio. 
2. The thousands of victorious fur workers in New York Oity. 
| $. The thousands of garment workers bravely battling against vicious 
injunctions. : 
4. The growing progressive forces fighting to sabe the Miners’ Union. 


5. The scores of thousands of badly underpaid workers in the rubber 
factories in Akron,,in the automobile plants in Detroit, in the steel mills in 
Pittsburgh and Gary. 


6. The thousands of workers striving to build an American labor porty. 
7. The many thousands of persecuted foreign-born workers. 


8. The increasing thousands of fearless fighters for the defense of the 
workers’ right to the freedom of speech, press, assembly and organization 


9. The scores of thousands of progressive and left wing workers in the 
trade union movement. 


10. The hundreds of thousands striving for the establishment of a work 
ers’ and farmers’ republic and the abolition of capitalism in the United States 


WHAT BETTER REASONS AND WHAT MORE RELIABLE REF- 
ERENCES CAN WE OFFER YOU FOR YOU ‘AND YOUR ORGANIZA- 
TION GIVING NOW—TODAY—IMMEDIATELY TO 


KEEP THE DAILY WORKER / 


With working class greetings, 


JAY LOVESTONE, 
Chairman, Campaign Committee to Keep The DAILY WORKER. 


Keep the Daily Worker! 


For Militant Trade Unionism 


THE DAILY WORKER, 
1113 W. Washington Blvd., Chicago, II. 


to keep The DAILY WORKER. 8 
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re Mast Take Advantage of Many 
Opportunities Now Offered Our Party 


By J. LOUIS ENGDAHL 
rex speaking to 15 audiences 
+ during a two weeks’ tour thru nine 
ent states, and getting acquainted 
far as possible with the local con- 
everywhere, it.is possible to 
a few conclusiong concerning the 
nities confronting our Workers 
Munist) Party. 


t the actual experiences developed 

Zak coming in contact with numerous 

non party elements prove that the op- 

—— facing the party were 
ey, never detter. 

Second Interest in the Workers 


as | — Party, its program and 


| principles, on a scale never before ex- 
2 makes it possible to in- 


7 * ae 
deres the sale of our literature, col- 


beet funds for party activities, get sub- 
_ geribers for our publications, especial- 
* DAILY WORKER, and prob- 
Ably most important of all, get new 


| ‘members into the party. 


- .Third—Interest in the American 
Communist Party is paralleled by a 
desire to learn of the progress of 
Workers’ Rule in the Union of Soviet 


5 + Republics. 


Fourth—Energetic work everywhere 
brings excellent results in non-party 
organizations. 

o * * 

The open air meeting is a good 

gauge of what is in the minds of the 
Workers generally. At times crowds 
that gather at street corners to listen 
to Communist speakers prove rather 
thin. This is an indication that inter- 
est is lagging. The workers are think- 
Ming of something else. 
Ot course, in the great cities, it is 
Always possible to get good crowds at 
Popular corners. But I feel that the 
test was fairly applied in Hartford, 
Conn., and Worcester, Mass., where 
unerpectedly large and friendly au- 
diences were reached. in strongly en- 
trenched open shop’ centers. In 
Massachusetts, Comrade H. M. Wicks 
told of holding good meetings in mill 
towns where he could find no party 
members. Surely this is something 
for the party to study. Our party 
must crystallize this favorable senti- 
ment. 

It is not uncommon at many meet- 
ings for the comrades in charge to 
declare, “The outsiders seem to be 
here tonight in greater numbers than 
our own party comrades.” At one 
meeting a sympathizer declared that 
he had come a great distance, just 


yeh hear what we had to say.“ 


‘Such declarations were not uncom- 


the party is still isolated from any con- 


mon. He had picked up a “throw- 
away” advertising the meeting, that 
he had noticed on the floor of a street 
car. Many come in response to notices 
secured in the capitalist press, 


V. p. ELECTION 


CAMPAIGN TOURS 


Ben Gitlow 


Ben Gitlow, who is well-known to 


the workers of this country as a mili- 


It must be emphasized that our own tant fighter in the ranks of labor, be- 
Communist foreign-language press is|gins his big election campaign tour 


not giving .sufficient publicity to the 
party meetings planned for this fall's 
congressional campaign. They must 
not only run brief notices of the meet- 
ings, but special appeals must be 
made to the workers not only to attend 
but to give active support to all these 
gatherings. Comrades’ locally must 
bring pressure to bear upon their 
various foreign-language publications 
to get the desired results: 
* + * 

The party forces are developing in a 
very encouraging manner insofar as 
efforts are made to sell literature at 
mass meetings. This work is pretty 
well organized as is the taking of 


meetings for the getting of subscrip- 


New York on: 


under the banner of the Workers 
Communist Party with a meeting in 
New Haven on September 29. 
ers in cities all over the country— 
Comrade Gitlow's tour will take him 
all the way from New Haven to Mil- 
waukee—will have the opportunity of 
hearing the 1924 vice-presidential can- 
didate of the Workers Party and its 
present gubernatorial candidate in 
“WHAT CAN THE 
ELECTIONS DO FOR THE WORK- 
ERS?” 
The complete tour follows: 
BOSTON, Mass.—Friday, 
Paine Memorial Hall, 9 Appleton St. 


Work- 


\ 


Oct. 1, 


ROCHESTER, N. Y.—Satufday, Oct. 
collections. The work of organizing 2. Labor Lyceum. 


BUFFALO, N. Y.—Sunday, 


Oct. 3, 


tions is not so well developed, while 2: 30 p. m., Schwabl’s Hall, 351 Broad- 


comrades in charge of meetings must 
too often be reminded that every meet- 
ing must be utilized to get members 
for the party. Where these. other ac- 
tivities are carried out, they meet with 
good results, often surprising the com- 
rades who felt that nothing could be 
done. j 
2 „ N 

There is an intense interest eyery- 
where in the problems of the workers 
and peasants in the Soviet Union. This 
is growing. It is extremely sympathe- 
tie. I could find no feeling that Soviet 
Rule was “slipping backwards,” as the 
kept press argues. The feeling every- 
where is that the Soviet Union is 
making tremendous strides ‘forward. 
The demand for the recognition of the 
Soviet Union by the United States 
is a popular issue. The tremendous 
efforts put forth by the capitalist press 
to capitalize the discussions within the 
Communist Party o the Soviet Union, 
into Anti-Soviet propaganda, finds lit- 
tle sympathy among the workers I 
came in contact with. 

Good reports were received every- 
where of effective party work in non- 
party organizations, where the party 
had developed its energies in this 
direction. This work was carried on 
successfully—by comrades known as. 
Communists in the organizations in 
which they were active. This fact 
should act as stimulus for comrades 
in those sections of the country where 


| siderable mass activity. 


BEN GOLD AND THE FREIHEIT SINGING 
SOCIETY MAIN ATTRACTIONS AT GREET- 
ING TO CHICAGO EDITION OF FREIHEIT 


Ben Gold, manager of the New York Joint Board of the Furriers’ Union, 
will be the principal speaker at the celebration greeting the first appearance 
of the Chicago edition of the Freiheit, the great Jewish Communist daily, 
which will be held in the Ashland Amditorium, on October 9. 

Several Jewish working class organizations are now co-operating to make 
this mass meeting and concert the most successful of its kind ever held in 


Chicago. Among the organizations 
that are actively engaged in pushing 
the arrangements are the cloakmak- 
ers, bakers, furriers, Freiheit Singing 
Society, Freiheit Ugent Club, 16 
branches of the Workmen’s Circle, 
three branches of the Independent 
Workmen’s Circle. 
First Number on Hand. 


The first historic number of the 
Chicago edition of the Freiheit will 
be on hand at the demonstration and 
everyone present will receive a copy. 

Other speakers announced are C. 
E. thenburg, general secretary of 
the Workers (Communist) Party, and 
M. Epstein, editor of the Freiheit. 

All Jewish comrades are urgently 
requested to come to the Freiheit of- 
fice at 3 p. m. Saturday afternoon. 

Ben Gold, who Is looked on as the 
chief drawing card on the list of 
Speakers, will speak in English and 
» Yiddish. 


Chicago Workers’ School Schedule 

A. B. C. of the Class Struggle, Mon- 
days, instructor, Kaplan (So. Side). 

Trade Union Tactics & Strategy, 
Mondays, instructor, Swabeck. 

Role & Function of the Party, Tues- 
days, instructor, Abern. 

A. B. C. of the Class Struggle, Wed- 


York Workers’ 
for congressman on the 
(Communist) Party ticket, who is now 
touring the western part of the coun- 
try. Comrade Wolfe's tour is: 
TACOMA, Wash.—Friday, 
Ist, at 8 p. m., Fraternity Hall, 1117% 
Tacoma Ave. So. 
. MT. VERNON, Wash.—Sunday, Oct. 
3 at 2 (two) pm., Yeomen Hall. 

nday, October 
3 at 8 p. m., Labor Temple (Large 
Hall). 


of all radical, 
wing forces of Detrot. 


Comrades Hold Basket | 
Party in. Cleveland, O. 


way. 
CLEVELAND, Ohio—Oct, 4. 


DETROIT, Mich.—Oct. 5. 
CHICAGO, moet. 6. 


MILWAUKEE, Wis.—Oct. 10. 


TOLEDO, Ohio—Oct, 11, 


PITTSBURGH, Pa.—Oct, 12, N. S. 


Carnegie Music Hall. 
BALTIMORE, Md.—Oct. 18. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—Oct. 14, 


Bertram D. Wolfe. 


“Who Owns the Government?” This 


SEATTLE, Wash., 


is the subject of the campaign talks of 
Bertram D. Wolfe, director of the New 
School and candidate 
Workers 


October 


SPOKANE, Wash Deda, Octo- 


ber 5 at 8 p. m. Open Forum Hall, 
Norfalk Bldg. 814% West Riverside 
Ave. 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn>—Oct. 8. 


ST..PAUL, Minn.—Oct,, 9. 


All. Set-fac: Antaman 
Festival and Ball at 


Detroit Saturday Night 


DETROIT, Mich. — All preparations | 
are completed for the Autumn Festival 
and Ball arranged for Saturday, Oct. 
2nd, at 8 p. m. at the Finnish Labor 
Temple Ball Room, 5969 14th St. 
Over 400 tickets have already been 
sold and thousands of friends and 
sympathizers of the party have been 
invited by mail to be present. 


This ball will be the annual meeting 


progressive and left 


CLEVELAND, Sept. 30.—For a good 


time, Cleveland comrades should not 
miss the social to be given on Sunday, 
October 3, at the Freiheits Gesangsve- 
rein Hall, 3514 E. 116th St., at 6 p. m. 


nesdays, instructor, Simons. All nuclei have been asked to bring 


Theory and Practice of Three Work- 
ers’ Internationals, Thursdays, instruc- 
tor, Shachtman. 

Elements of Communism, Fridays, 
instructor, Bittelman. 

All classes begin the week of Octo- 
ber 4th and through December 24th, 


baskets filled with good things to eat. 


These will be sold and the entire 


a period of eleven weeks. Meet one miss it. 


night a week for two hours at 19 S. | 


proceeds will go to help meet the cur- 
rent expenses of the district. 
will be an entertaining program, with 
S. Amter and J. Mallender and others 
| participating. Admission free, 


There 


Don’t 


Lincoln St., except Kaplan’s class an 
South Side. Community Center, 3201 
S. Wabash Ave, Fee is $1.50 for 
eleven-week term. REGISTER AT 
ONCE. 


SHOEMAKER WANTED. 


APIRST CLASS SHOE REPAIR MAN, 
man that has been working in good 
shops in city or big shoe stores or de- 


partment stores. | want a man that 


can do nice work and do it fast enough 


to hold a job in city shops. | pay $7.00 


a day or $40 a week all year round 
to good man. 

LEE SHOE FIXRY, 
104 Patio de Leon, Fort Myers, Fla. 


SECTION No. 1 V. W. L. MEMBER- 


First Social 


SHIP MEETING 
Friday, October 1, 1926 
768 West Van Buren Street 


Speakers - Music - Dancing 
Refreshments 


ae 


LENIN AND THE TRADE 
UNION MOVEMENT. 


By A. Losovsky. 


EACH 


- THE DAILY WORKER 
PUB, co. 


LENIN 


THE GREAT STRATEGIST SE@* CLASS WAR 


~ By A Losousky 


LENIN, LIEBKNECHT, 
LUXEMBURG. 


By Max Shachtman. 


1113 W. Washington Bivd., 


— 


— 


The Works of 


Karl Marx 


For every worker in these books and 
pamphlets is the understanding that 
leads to an intelligent and greater 
usefulness in the labor movement. 


SELECTED ESSAYS—A new book in 
its first American publication. 
Cloth $1.75 


VALUE, PRICE AND PROFIT. 
$ .10 
WAGE-LABOR AND CAPITAL. 
CRITIQUE OF POLITICAL ECO 
OMY 


cl oth $1 4 


REVOLUTION AND COUNTER. 
; Cloth $ .60 


MARX AND wey ered ON REVOLU. 
9 .10 


REVOLUTION 


TION IN AMERI ICA 


TWO SPEECHES 


(1850 and 1864) 


The Daily Worker Pub. Co. 
1118 W. Washington Blvd., 


Chisago, Ati, 


Chicago, Il. | 


+ ene 
Sey ee 


$ .05 


In a number of states ‘nominations 
have been filed by petition while In 
others the petition campaign le still 
in progress to place . 
munlst) Ae, candidates officially 


dates will appear 

ballot in the primary, 

held Tuesday, Septe 
Governor, William 
Congress, 13th ae — 


Congress, ist Dist, Harry Kish- 
Congress, 9th — Danie! 0. 


4 Pennsylvania. 


Pennsylvania—Thefelidwing were 
the candidates nom 
Governor, H. M. a 
N Lieutenant-Governor, | 


* ö 


Secretary of Internal grace Max 


United States Senator 
State Legislature, 
Ernest Careathers and “Anna Wels- 


Second District, uus Blaskovitz 
and Celia Paransky, — 


Seventh District, Ma 
Elghth District, Susie Kendra and 


Ninth District, William p. Mikades 
Thirty Fourth District, Sam Shore. 
State Senator, William Schmidt. 


Governor, William Dietrich, 
United States sags James A. 


Secretary of State, 
State Treasurer, L 


Superintendent of Pubtle 8 
tion, Helena Dietrich. = 
State Auditor, O. MeSwain, 


Governor, Albert Oddl 

John J. Ballam. 
Winfield A. Dwyer. A 
P. Hutchins, Attorney‘ 
Lerner. Secretary of State, Harry J. 


Canton, Stark 
8 Senator, 4st 
State Ae “21st 
Disrict, Peter Pienaar, ®t 


n PARTY.  CANDI- 
DATES SUPPORTED BY THE 
WORKERS PARTY: 


Allen Courtty 


Judge of the Court of Common 


tive to the General Assembly, Cor- 
Shook. Sheriff, B. K 

County Auditor, G. 
Thompkins. County Commissioner, 
County Treasurer, 
Frank Clay. County Reeorder, L.. I. 
Prosecuting Attorney, Carl 
B. Blank. Clerk of the iy a Rob- 


candidate United 


PETITION’ CAMPAIGNS 
PROGRESS TO PUT THESE CAN- 
DIDATES ON THE BALLOTS: 


J. Louis Engdahl, 
United States Senator from Iilinois. 
S. Hammersmark, 
man from 7th congressional district. 


man for 6th congressional district. 
Elizabeth Griffin, congresswoman 
for ist congressional ‘district. 


New York. 


Governor, Benjamin Gitlow. Lieu- 
tenant Governor, Franklin P. Brill. 


Attorney General, Arthur S, Leeds. 


Assembly 6th District, Benjamin 
Lifschitz. Assembly 8th District, 
Rebecca Grecht. Assembly 17th Dis- 
trict, Julius Codkind. Assembly 18th 
Abraham Markoff. Con- 
gress 13th District, Charles Krum- 
Congress 14th District, 
ander Trachtenberg. Congress 20th 
William W. Weinstone. 
Senate 14th District, Eimer T. Alll- 


Assembly 3rd Dist., 
| Assembly 4th District, Isidore Stein- 
Assembly 5th District, Charles 
Zimmerman, Assembly 7th District. 
Joseph Boruchowltz. Congress 23rd 
District, Molssaye J. Olgin. 


Assembly 6th District, 
Assembly 14th District, 
Samuel Nesin. Assembly 23rd Dis 
tric, Fannie Warshafsky. Congress 
Bertram D, Wolfe. 
Senate 7th District, Morrie Rosen. 


Connecticut. 


William MacKenale. 
Lieut. Governer, 
Comptroller, John 
f snot Jane . | 


Hf 


U. M. W. LOGAL. 
AN EXAMPLE TO 
PROGRESSIVES 


Real S rd to Many 
Labor Measures 


By GEORGE BROWN 

Worker Correspondent, 
W. BROWNSVILLE, Pa., Sept. 30. 
—Our local of the U. M. W., Local 
No. 2230, sets an example for our sis- 
ter local unions in the U. M.. W. A. 
and in the rest of the labor move- 
ment in America. Take for example 
what a local union can do when its 
members become real active. Our lo- 
cal was the first one to start a fight 
against, and call a conference to fight 
the bills that were against the for- 
eign-born workers before the last 
congress, 

Assessment to Aid British. 

‘We called a conference in our ter- 
ritory on the question of the British 
miners’ strike. We assessed ourselves 
$1.00 every two weeks. 40 per cent 
goes to the British miners, 60 per 
cent goes to the miners in our own 
district to fight the Pittsburgh Coal 
company and other coal companies 
for trying to force our brothers to 
work on the 1917 scale by starving 
and terrorizing them. We also re- 
cently sent $49.00 to the British min- 
ers from a picnic which we had two 
weeks ago, 

On the question of the Passaic tex- 
tile strike, we also participated in the 
raising of the money for the Passaic 
textile strikers. At the same time we 
helped to organize the Passaic textile 
relief conference in the Brownsville 
section. Our local alone raised over 
$70.00 for the Passaic strike. 

The members. of our local union 
realize that we workers must have in- 
dependent political action. That is to 


8 


have a political party which will op- 


pose the democratic party and the 
republican party and which will be 
able to fight in behalf of the whole 
labor movement, so when the West 
Brownsville Trades Council’ called a 


conference in Washington county to 


organize such an affair our local un- 
ion elected a committee to attend this 
conference which was rer recently 
at Charleroi. 

We also donated $20.00 to” the con- 
ference for the carrying on of work 
to build up a Washington county la- 
ber party in this section of the coun- 
try. 
This local union stands one hun- 
dred per cent for John Brophy who is 
now opposing John L. Lewis in the 
coming elections in the U. M. W. A. 
It also stands behind all followers of 
John Brophy who are opposing the 
machine and who are for the build- 
ing up of the union. 


Ladies’ Garment Union 


Issues Periodical to 
Help Organize Workers 


By a Worker Correspondent. 

The Ladies’ Garment Worker, pub- 
lished by the joint board of the Inter- 
national Ladies’ Garment Workers in 
Chicago, has made its appearance. It 
is a neatly printed four-page sheet 
which aims “to uncover the injustices 
committed by the so-called operators 
of the ladies’ garment industry, mean- 
ing the employers.” 1 

The snappy little sheet is militant 
and cannot fail but be of great service 
in the union’s aim to bring every 
tailor employed on ladies’ clothes into 
the organization, 

In addition to articles about condi- 
tions in the non-union shops and other 
matters that are of particular interest 
to the garment workers, the interna- 
tional aspects of the class struggle are 
introduced, 

The first number of the Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Worker is good. We wish it suc- 
cess. Garment workers who see this 
notice and have not yet secured a copy 
of the little paper are invited to write 
to the offices of the I. L. G. W. U., 328 
W. Van Buren street, 


For a record of the results of 
the NEP instituted by LENIN) 
in 1921 read 
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THE INDUSTRIAL REVIVAL 
IN SOVIET RUSSIA 


1 0 RIGANS 


pick cotton. But the promises made 


to live in, all children over ten years 


picked cotton for three days with noth- 
ing to eat, drinking bean oe from the 


hundred are already in the valley, 
another thousand on the way and a 


Sunday, at at Walsh’ 


By a Worker . Covvasebiibans. 


Did you make arrangements to at-“ II 


tend the great affair of the I. L. D.. 
this Sunday, at Walsh Hall? Better 


get your tickets now. A good time, a 


Union Orchestra and many other at- 
tractions are offered. 

Charles Cline, for 13 “years a prison- 
er in a Texas jail will speak. Come 
and hear him. 

Remember the date and place: Sun- 
day, October 3, at 6:30 p. m. at Walsh 
Hall, cor. Milwaukee and r ‘and Noble. 


| Suffer Awful Misery in 


Arizona Valley 


By WILLIAM O'BRIEN 


PHOENIX, Ariz., Sept. 23 (By. Mail) 
—The Cotton Growers’ Association 
is importing Porto Rican labor, men, 
women and children into the valley to 


them are not lived up to and the 
workers are suffering such terrible 


peal to the Phoenix Central Labor 
Council for aid. 

Report Children Dead of Exposure. 
The Labor Hall was packed with. 
them, a pitiful sight. Babies in arms 
of sick and homeless mothers, They 
walked into Phoenix from different 
parts of the vailey in search of food, 
shelter and medical attention for the 
sick women and children. Three or 


from exposure and hunger, 
At a special meeting of the Central 
Labor Couneil, Brother Chavey of the 
Porto Ricans who speaks good English 
explained the situation: 

Labor Agents Lied. | 
“The agents of the Cotton Growers 


we were to get $2 a day and a house 


to get the same pay. But many 


ditches and living along the 


came §ick from exposure. No medical 
attentibn was available. 
“We were sold like sheep re 
farmers who paid only one and a 
quarter cents per pound, and could 
not average over 25 pounds a day. 
Therefore we are forced to leave an 
appeal to our fellow workers for aid 
and assistance to return to dour 
homes,” 

Shiploads Coming. 
Brother Chavey reports that several 


ship about to leave Porto Rico with a 


pictures of nice houses where they 
are supposed to live to trick * 
into signing up. 

There are many eee car - 
penters, bricklayers, printers and 
painters among them, -. and un- 
doubtedly the Chamber of Commerce 
hoped to fight the building trades 
with them as strike breakers, but 
the Porto Ricans are not that kind 
of stuff. 


and abused the same way, but zince 
the Calles government exists they 
are going back to Mexico, not coming, 


rwTvwrvVvvrv’wry’rVyTYeyreeweererTtTrwCrCTrCrCrrr eee 


For Sale: 


200 ACRE FARM in the Ozarks. Good 
living can be made with goaté or 


F. A. Smith, Ozone, Ark, 


wonderful concert, Russian and Amer- | 
ican dances to the tune of Kissin's 


are 


conditions that they are forced to ap- from place to place and instruc 


four children are reported to have died 


contracted with us in Porto Rico thats 


banks without Shelter.” ‘Children be- m 


thousand more, The agents show them 


Mexicans were previously imported : 


hogs. 81,200.00 cash be owner. 


le by the 

legislature to protect the lite and — 
of coal miners. But these laws 
not observed. There are state 1 
ins pectors Whose duty it is to see 
ene: 7 are obeyed. But they 


duty. This story t 
— 2 3 ats 


448 Injured in Six Months. 


= Fg In, the first six months of this 


year there wers 448 miners who ree 
oetved first aid in the company hose 
pital. . of them are now beyond 
any aid. 

There was much carelessness 7 
spite ot the “safety first” slogan of 
company, S0 a few weeks ago wh 


6 


needed cleaning of side swipers, pull, 


(Worker Correspondent) | 1 down ot bad root, taking 


posting up manway 
E 80 on, we wondered 
was coming off, We didn’t have 
wait long. 
Knew Inspector Was Coming. 
One nne morning assistant 
ices, and fire bosses’ were 


the men to put their in as safd 
condition 4s possible, as the stato 
The inspector came around 


some. ‘of the mine officials and 


away again. But he saw the 

only where e company wanted hing 

to see it. He did not see any placq 

else and e did not want tq 

see, any place else. | 
Very Easily Sattefied. 

He néver saw the dangerous 

the place where a few weeks * — 

men riding on were hurt 


company ital. 


But the point of the moident 
How in hell do the bosses know 


the inspection fs merely bluff to white- 
h the company, for the miners de 

e no real benefit from it. 

It is also plain that this will con- 

tinue until the miners themselves elect 

the inspectors and the union super 

vises their work. 


‘COMMUNIST 
MOVEMENT 


) Workers (Communist) 
Farty— What HK Stands For— 
Why Workers Should Jolin” 
dy C. . RUTHENBERG 

n 8 8 cents 


Party Organlzatlon 


Constitution, organizational 2 
te. 18 cents 


Fourth® Nationat Convention 
” Resolutions, Theses, etc., of 
las“ convention held in Chicago, . 
Aug, 1925... 80 cent 


ö 8 


low Huntington Drive to park. 


your tummy 
the YOUNG 


Name 
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UNITED WORKERS’ PRESS PICNIC 
SUNDAY, o enna HILL PARK } 


* Good Amusements, Sports and Games. 


Leave your lunch home. We will serve a plate lunch 
and refreshmentse 

DIRECTIONS: Take Red Sierra Vista car (Main Street Station), stops * 
at park. BY AUTO, take Mission Road to Huntington Drive, fol- 


Are You Like This Young Henry Dubb? 


Going to work with a lunch box—food for 


„ 
. 


Tickets, incl, dancing, 500 


— —- - - — 


— — i i i ti — — 


— 


An 


and none for your brain. Take 
WORKER with you next time 


and read it with your lunch. 
In order to be sure of having it 


SUBSCRIBE—$1 a year, 50 cents 6 months. 


THE YOUNG WORKER, 
1113 W. Washington Bivd., Chicago, III. 


Enclosed find $ guage RD months, 
Send the Young Worker to: 


Street 


Oly 3 r 


eee e * 
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x hw YORK CITY, Sept. 20 wle 
the cloakmakers’ general strike com- 
mittee announced last night that un- 
ion officials have been invited to at- 
tend’ a conference of all factors. of 
the Cloak industry at the office of 
Raymond V. Ingersoll, impartial’ 


chairman, in the hope of settling 
present strike of 40,000, it firmly de- 


|congresses’ approval by 2,164, 000 
11.650, 


the] the 3 


Alone versus One Big Union” 


at a congress where 80 
the big mechanical voti 


A UNIONISD } 
TISH TRAD. UNION CONGRESS 


By CHARLES a 
The discussion atthe Trades Union Congress on the question of industrial 


' DISCU SSED 


requires a certain understanding of a 


structure of some of the British unions. 

At first sight, it might appear that the One Big Union idea is the most 
| thoro, and the most “Lett.” This, however, is by no means the case; and, 
ch cowardice was shown by leaders, and where 
| powers were wielded in their favor, it is some 

| consolation to know that the idea of one union for each industry gained the 


144 


000. 
The One Big Union was defended by 
Several. reactionaries—not by craft 
union reactionaries. % much as by 
the representatives ot the “general 
workers’ unions.” - 

Unions of 8 
‘Like most co 
ist development b 
union of Britain 
of skilled workers. 
organizations 


improvement in the | 
nical apparatus introduced into indus- 


— bee r- 


unſonism— one union for each indus- 


r 


a union which masses together work- 
ers of various industries, enables the 
leaders to impose their will more eas- 
ily upon the membership. 
Most Reactionary. 

It was the leaders of these loose, 
octopus unions of general workers 
who opposed the idea of industrial 


try—at the Trades Union Congress at 
Bournemouth. They did so, for ex- 
cellent reason: rmation of in- 
dustrial unions would mean the allo- 
cation of various sections of their 


; 


Pollctes and Programs 
The Trade Union Press 


Strikes Injunctions 
Labor and Imperialism 


| 


Auto Body Workers 


body workers éffectivé. A mass 
ing of the Hays-Hunt and Durant 


plants involved, Mass strike 


ed active 


Continue Strike for 
Union in Elizabeth 
ELIZABETH, Noy, sept. 30.—(FP) 
Mass picketing.of the Hays-Hunt 


body plant of Durant Motor corpora: 
tion has begun to make the strike of 


meet- 
work- 


ers voted a general walk-out in sym- 
pathy with the upholsterers and trim- 
mers who have bebs on strike for two 
weeks. There are 2,000 workers in the 


meet- 


ings are held daily. The strikers de- 


mand recognition ot their union, rein- 
statement of 


union 


workers and recogh tion of shop com- 


1 WORKER 


. 
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RACIAL BIAS | 1 
WISCONSIN “U”, 
HEBREWS CHARGE 


President ‘ lene Frank 
Will Investigate — 


MADISON, Wis., Sept. 30. — There 
will de no racial prejudice at the 
University of Wisconsin and é¢om- 
plaints of racial discrimination will be 
investigated by President Glenn Frank 
personally as an outgro of claims 
made by Milwaukee hébrews that Alex 
Stern bad been denied a position in 
the university library because of his 
faith, it was learned today. 

‘High Reco 


Stern, a Student at the university 
from Milwaukee, applied for.a library 
position with high recommendations 
from M. S. Dudgeon, Milwaukee public 
librarian. Dudgeon received a reply 
from Miss Alice V. King, university 
employment officer, which is alleged 
to have declared, “No Jewish students 
are acceptable.” 

Refused To Comment. 

Miss King, when interviewed today, 

refused to comment on the letter she 


aoe on chan & 4 


has Five 


ike 


By Upton Sinclair 


2 (Copyright, 1936, by Upton Sinclair) 
These things go by contraries, and the girl who landed 
Bunny did so because she did not try. The family of Henrietta 
Ashleigh had had money for generations, and so could afford to 
look down upon it, and all those who sought it. This was the 
way to impress Bunny, who wag aware that his money was pain- 


tully new. Never would he attain to the aggressive self-assur- 


ance of his sister; he was looking for something better than him- 


self, and for a while he found it in the Ashleighs, with their per- 


fect manners and well trained servants and mansion full of the 
debris of culture. 0 

Henrietta was tall and slender, gentle, soft of voice, and re- 
served to the point of primness. Her mother had just died, and 
tor a year she wore black, which of course was very conspicuous. 


| She was high church Episcopal, and on Sunday mornings ‘wore 


long kid gloves and carried a little prayer-book and hymnal joined 
together, bound in black leather with a gold border. She took 
Bunny to church and he learned that one does not have. to take 


nied all reports current yesterday own members to their appropriate in- is said ient Hebrew mythology with vulgar literalness, but may have 
| try an increasing mumber of unskilled. | dustrial unions, an id mean | Mittees, | s said to have written. She declared | ancien BY 
poe any informal 3 have me unskilled workers the  saaath rs — finish a the 8 * eral). The et and trimmers are |8he had not communicated with Stern f its symbolic meaning explained by a white-haired old gentleman 


ments have been reached ‘with Cloak: 
manufacturers. | 


Striking cloakmakers are l 
not to be diverted, by these reports, 
trom continuous activity on the pick- 
et Une or other strict adherence to 
their various duties. At was pointed 
out that, at the present crucial ‘per- 
iod in the strike with manufacturers 
unable to obtain any sizable amount 
of production, it was important not 
to relax any vigilance on the picket 
Une. 


of raw labor power were looked 


upon with a certain contempt by the 


skilled toilers, who had not the sense 
to realize that increasing mechanical 
efficiency was undermining their own 
position as skilled men. The un- 
skilled were not admitted to most of 
the older craft unions, 

Then came the great forward move- 
ment of the 1880’s, culminating in the 
great dock strike of 1888. At this 
period were born the organizations of 
unskilled workers, which were the 
parents of the present unions of gen- 


workers’ unions, J 
These reactionary leaders, there- 
fore, sought to oppose the industrial 
union idea by supporting the fine 
sounding “revolutionary” and ad- 
vanced” concept of One Big Union for 
all workers. They condemned the in- 
dustrial union as not being sufficiently 
inclusive, and sought to show that 
there is greater solidarity in a union to 
which all workers belong. 

It was curious to hear these reac 


tionaries speaking of solidarity, and | 


using revolutionary terms: For they 


bor, to which 
aid. The strike 
of L. Organizer 
New Jersey State 


backed by 
eration of 


ahd Hugh Reilly. 


its bodies 


various Durant 
— — — 


organized in Local 13 and affiliated 
with the American Federation of La- 
are appealing for 


A. F. 


ward McGrady and 


Labor 


officials; Henry Hilfers, J. H. Connolly 
The Flint Motors 


se eta 
at the plant along with 
cars. 


made 


Push Labor Party in Ohio 


and that her correspondence had been 
with Mr. Dudgeon only. She asserted 
that any information must come from 
President Frank. 

President Frank was emphatic in 
his declaration that there can be no 
racial or religious discrimination at 
the university and that no such policy 
exists in any branch of the university. 


PAWTUCKET, R. I.—(FP)—300 un- 
ion loom fixers and weavers of the 
Solvay Dyeing & Bleaching Co. are 
striking against wage reductions. The 


with a trace of English accent, 8 


What Henrietta meant to Bunny was a refuge from the 
anguisf and tumult of illegitimate desire. He fied to her as to a 
saint, and madonna alive and visible upon a college campus. She 
was far above the glaring crudeness of the smart set; she did not 
use paint nor powder—nothing so common as perspiration would 
presume to appear on her delicately, chiseled nose. You might 
dream of. kissing her, but it would remain a dream; she would 
call you Mr. Ross” during the first six months of your acquaint- 
ance, and after that she would call you Arnold,“ finding it dig- 
nified, perhaps because of Matthew. So long as you knew and 
truly appreciated her, you would make the highest grades in 


: . ov , -book phrased it, 
About, 150 cloak strikers were ar-|éral workers. These unidns admitted have been am the bot. CINCINNATI, Ohio— Labor unions, plant makes men’s shirtings. The|Class, and, as the little black and gold prayer- 

* . ci 3 Harry Gor- to membership the uns killed 3 —— ot the de tae wore individual and others inter- workers are organized in the United | hoflor and obey the civil authorities, and submit yourself to all 

don in Jefferson Market court on we “were debarred from entry into also been fighting the British minor- ested in tue tion of a labor Textile Workers. your governors, teachers, spiritual pastors and masters.” 


charges of congregating in the Far- 


ment zone. Many received $3 or $5 ' 
fines: which were paid by the union. 


Among those arrested yesterday, sy 
Charles Zimmerman, vice-chairman 0 
the general strike committee, and 
Elias Marks, secretary of the general} 
picket committee. Both. Zimmerman 
and Marks were discharged. 


the older craft bodies. 

Mase Unions. 1 
Thus there have grown up in Brit- 
ain unions. which organize masses of 
{| workers in all industries. The two 
principal ones are ‘the Workers 
Union and the General 1 Municipal 
Workers“ Union. — 
Workers’ Union has dr now hroad- 
ened its field and admits Seneral 


e Transport in 


ity movement with all their strength. 


iim the General Workers’ Union, for 


example, of which Clynes is presi- 
dent, the leaders have forbidden their 
branches to affiliate, or send delegates 
to, the minority movement, and in 
Liverpool have even expelled two 
embers who were active supporters 
of the minority movement. 


Would Not Work. 


Nicholas Klein, | 


Bidg., Cin fas the acting 


secretary. 
showing a great interest. 


five formed a tem por- 
se and have named 
nd National Bank 


state 


The mine workers are 


SAN FRANCISCO—(FP)—Janitors 
in San Francisco public schools ask 
for a raise of $15 a month instead of 
the $5 raise granted several weeks 
ago. : 


| 


(NAGEMENT AND. 
AP LABOR COMPETITION ‘ARE 


— 


OUTHERN 


III 


Bunny went up to Paradise for his Christmas holidays, and 
there was the first word from Paul, a plain card, bearing the 
stamp of the American Expeditionary Force, but no place; no pic- 
ture post-card with Scenes in Urkutsk” or “Camel-sleigh on the 
Volga,” or- anything like that), Dear Ruth,” it said: “Just a 
line to let you know. that I am well and everything it all right. 
I have received three letters from you. Please write often. We 
are busy and I am having ‘an interesting time. Give my love to 


> i . eee Certain craft union leaders also sup- | an Mr. Ross. Affectionately, Paul.” 
New York Libre rar, I As in most, industries, the skilled ported the One Big Union idea, not RESPONSIBLE FOR TEXTILE SLUMP ah he ay A ay, ee ee . 
Workers Union Petition workers were already organized, the | because they really believed in it, but / Ruth had had this treasure for several days, and there was 
Ma and City C uncil members of these general unions are, | because they knew well it was impos- no telling how many times she had read it, and studied every 
yor an Council n great. majority, the,unskilled work-|sible of fulfilment, whereas industrial ey LELAND OLDS, Federated Press.” word on both sides. It seemed to Bunny a cold and unsatisfac- 


N.] YORK,—(FP)— The Literary 
Employes’ Union composed of em- 
ployes of the New Y 


ers in those industries where the cratt 


‘unions do not cater for them. Thus 


we have the spectacle ofthese great 


unionism — a far more practical 
change—threatened their own com- 
fortable jobs. 

The reactionary supporters of One 


Wall Street. 


That easy profits from cheap labor encourage backwardness in manage- 
ment is shown in the story of the cotton industry in Fall River, Mass. 
mal article on this greatest textile center holds lack of man- 


A 


tory note, but he did not say so to Ruth; he asked Dad about it, 
and Dad said there would necessarily be a great deal of censoring 
of soldier’s mail, and Paul had probably written this bare mes- 


the, older agerial . as much as southern competition, responsible for the ö h. Why did th h to b 
brary and its branches for membe The general Union, Sage to make sure it got through. Why did there have 80 
to have the support of the Centra} . — unions — 4 — But Ra an 8 depression made parttime and unemployment characteristic of much censoring? Bunny asked; and Dad answered that these 


Trades and Labor Council, sent yes- 
terday to Mayor Walker and other 
members of the board of .estimate a 

petition asking that the city govern-. 
ment take over control of the library 
and all its branches and administer | 


unions, as they confine their field to 
no single industry, but accept recruits 
from any branch of production. 
§ Industrial Unions. 

Besides the craft unions and the 
general workers’ unions, there are 


hopeful because of this. The adop- 
tion of the resolution in favor of in- 
dustrial unionism means but little un- 
less the General Council is forced to 
translate it into action. Only by call- 
ing together the various unions and 


the last four or five years. 


managed by local interests to a 


ing centers. With littl new 


“Fall River mills,”’says the N 
“have been devsloped, financed and 


much 


greater éxtent thah other manufactur- 


blood 


No Share In Prosperity. 

The figures show that labor had no 
share in the great prosperity of the 
war years. In 1917 when the total 
value of their output had increased 86 


were ticklish times, and the army had to protect itself against 
enemy propaganda. ; 

Dad had been reading a mine atte article which explained 
what was happening in the world. The German and Austrian 
empires had come down with a crash, and that was a great 


triumph for democracy. But now the friends of democracy had 

a second big job to do, which was to crush the wild beast of 
Bolshevism. They were starving it by a blockade on every front, 
and wherever the well-behaved and respectable Russians had set 
up a government on the borders, the allies were helping them 
with money and supplies. General Denikin had taken possession 
of south Russia; on the west a lot of new states had been set up; 
on the north, at Archangel, an anti-Bolshevik group was making 
headway under British and American protection. As to Siberia, 
there had been a Socialist government, holding over from the 
Kerensky: days; but these Socialists were a lot of talkers and now 
they had been kicked out and replaced by a real fighting’ man, 
Admiral Kolchak, who had once commanded the Tsar’s fleet. It 
was this he-admiral the allies were backing to run Siberia, and 
our troops were there to keep the railroad open for him. Of 8 
course the Bolsheviks and their sympathizers in this country ; 
were making a fuss about it, and telling all the lies they could; 
that was why we had to have a censorship, said Dad. 


Bunny accepted this explanation without question. He had 
been in a training-camp for seven months, and had acquired the 
military point of view. He was keenly alert to the danger of Bol- 
shevik propaganda and determined that if ever he ran into any 
of it, he would hasten to défounce it. So innocent was he, and 


them under civil service regulations. 

The appeal complains of favoritism 
duane present methods of..manage- 
ment and asks equalization of salar- 
ies for employes in Quéens and Rich- 
mond who perform a similar line of 
duties with those in Manhattan and 
Brooklyn who receive higher. pay. 


from the outsid j@ Dolicy of nepotism 
over a period has in numer- 
ous cases dull@d.the initiative of man- 
agements. besa pd could afford to 
do so the mills did not change their 
machinery and manufacturing meth- 
ods to meet Ahe new demands.” 

Less than $1,000 a year. 

Wages in Fall River cotton mills in 
1914, the journal shows, averaged only 
$430 for the entire year’s work. In 
only one year since has the average 
reached $1,000. That was in 1920, 
when mill workers earned an average 
of $1,065. In 1924, the last year cov- 
ered by the Wall Street Journal, the 
annual wage fell to $923. 

In spite of these extremely low 
Wages, less than the barest family sub- 
sistence, and in spite of operations in 
the last few years running as low as 
50 per cent of capacity, Fall River 
dividends continues In 1920 they rose 
to $11,095,800, more than nine times 
the pre-war figure; and in 1924, with 


also industrial unions, such as the 
miners» Thus the three forms of 
unionism exist. 

The general workers’ unions have 
been permeated with a most reac- 
tionary ideology, and count among 
their leaders the worst of the oppon- 
ents of ‘the left wing. The lack of 
3 c wee 11 ‘which: must — in 
Boston Raincoat Workers’ Strikin 
‘ BOSTON — (FP) — Boston’s ©: 1000 
raincoat workers are striking to get a 
42-hour, 5-day week instead of 44 
hours in 6 days. The workers are af- 
filiated with the Intl. Ladies’ Garment 
Workers n. 


WCFL Radio Program =. | 


planning definite. amalgamations of 
the unions can industrial unionism be 
furthered. And with the personnel of 
the General’ Council we cannot ex- 
pect much action on these lines, un- 
less their hand is forced by the deter- 
mined pressure of the rank and file, 
expressed thru the growing minority 
movement. 


per cent over 1914, wages had in- 
creased only 42 per cent. In 1918 the 
value of their output was up 140 per 
cent and their wages 55 per cent. In 
1919 the figures were 175 per cent 
and 98 per cent, and in 1920, when 
the value of the product was 202 per 
cent over pre-war, wages were up 
only 137 per cent. This means that 
the percentage of wages to the total. 
value of the product fell from 26.4 per 
cent in 1914 to a low point of 17.1 per 
cent in 1918. 

In 1924, when the dividends paid by 
these mills were 85 per cent over 
1914, wages totaled only 45 per cent 
above that year. 

Describing the position of Fall River 
in the industry the.Wall Street Jour- 
nal says: “Today Fall River has more 
spindles than any other city in the 
United States, some 4,000,000. Like 
New Bedford, it is essentially a city 
of cotton manufacturing, to which is 
devoted 70 per cent or more of its 
manufacturing activity. There are 
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R. R. SHOPMEN JUMP FROM THEIR 
COMPANY UNION FRYING PAN INTO | 
FIRE OF GOVERNMENT “MEDIATION” 


WASHINGTON—(FP)—Shopmen employed by the Boston & Maine rail- 

road who turned their company union into a rebel camp some months ago 

have appealed to the U. S. Railroad Mediation Board in Washington and have 

Chicago Federation of Labor radio | been promised its “services.” Commissioner Hanger is scheduled to arrive 

broadcasting station WCFL is on the in Boston Sept. 20, and to take up this dispute after dealing with two other 
air with regular programs. It is 


1 industrial difficulties involving the Boston & Maine, 
broadcasting on a 491.5 wave ry Company Union Changes Gears. 


from the Municipal Pier, Some months ago the company union 
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_ | operations throttled down to half of 
he e ee e ot Late in the B. & M. shops: sent delega- edt 1 favor of a strike rapidly de- ity, Fall River cotton mill divi-|around 35 major cotton mills. There | 80 little aware of the subtlety of the enemy-——he never dreamed 
g talks and 32 C. F. Lowrie, e- tion of five men to lay certain Pro- After much discussion the leaders dends were 85 5 pent above 1924. is er the W N ne 4 85 * ee 8 jg 5 ane ‘ 2 pees 
tary of Farmers-Labor Exchange, ub-/| posals before the management. The persuaded the men to apply instead Dividend-Figures. ican Printing Co., with 350,000 spin- in the world—in one of the class rooms of his most Christian 


FFF ‘-lcompany olelals did not like their 
6:15 to%6:30—Fable Laity 00 tor tone and sent them away with an em- 


hild 
°"6:30-—The Brevoort String Trier vena} Phatie refusal. Then the-five dele- 


dles, 8,000 looms and 42 printing 
machines, all capable of producing 
3,000,000, yards of cloth a week and 


and conservative university. 
It was hard on a poor overworked university president. Dr. 


for affiliation with one of the inde 
pendent unions—the American Federa- 
tion of Railroad Workers. This organ- 


Figures showing for each year since 
1914 the value of Fall River cotton 


ill products, the Wages paid, and div- C g t trusted d had d thi 5 

Cook; Harold Groissaint, Little Joe|gates were dismissed, Whereupon the 5 | | printing 6,000,000 yards.” Owper S most trusted dean had engaged this young instructor, 

Warner; Clarence Sullivan. ~~ humble spirit of the members of the 9 3 n to idends are: ' upon recommendation of high-up V. M. C. A. authorities. The 

11:00—Alamo’ Entertainers, company union disappeared and ‘senti-| It o aamneds haa Fall River Value of Total Total young man had been doing relief work in Saloniki, and was the 

: ment boards to settle the shopmen’s ‘on 3 ‘cena 4 she Webster Irving, and how was anyone to imagine that a man with 

INVITATION ° TO ANNUAL grievance as was contem plated in the 1916 2S 3 65,374,214 15,725,973 2,373,494 such a name might be suffering from political] shell-shock? 

| Watson-Parker railroad labor act. 1917 — 92,148,372 18,581,436 4,331,361 This young instructor was subtle in his method: he did not 

| ~ AUTUMN FESTIV. AL AND B ALL Appeal * sp se 2 Capitalist — sere —— . 20,252,789 6,146,286 say anything that could be pinned down on him, but would sow 
| vernment. 7 9— „783,717 25,997,711 4,935,145 his seeds of doubt by askin uestions and vis 

| 2 n n 1e think for ee 1 There ‘ale hy ving . ot 5 

| ‘standard rail labor organizations are 1921 . 67,860,678 24.242.106 9709 4.375 — e eee ere Ay ad, Sone Gene 

Wielcoming BEN GOLD and WM. 2. FOSTER ‘keenly interested in this case because 1022 4 ., 91,752,556 28,214,713 3,605,300 one or more ‘sore-heads,” the sons of unorthodox parents; one 

2 it is the first one under which the 1923 i... 100,875,526 28,618,736 3,491,544 in Bunny’s class was an avowed “rationalist,” and another had 

Saturday 0 ctober 2 at 8 m members of a company union ‘have 1924 } 60,982,713 18,980,407 2,271,450 a Russian name. All that a teacher had to do was to let these 

1 ; P. 0 risen in revolt and made application a fellows ask questions, and quickly the whole group would be 


a 
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owe 2 The Dri 
points,“ the demand for “freedom of the seas.“ Could it be that 
t 


Keep the Daily Worker 
p y his had been the price of British support for his program? And 


— [then, more startling yet, Bunny learned that the secret treaties 
which the allies had signed among themselves were now laid on 


| 1 to the mediation board 
NEW FINNISH LABOR TEMPLE BALL ROOM setting a dispute with a 
5969 14th St, near McGraw, DETROIT, MICH. — 


‘ The board has recognized the right 
Auspices Workers (Communist) Party, Dist. 7 e aera e eee eee 
Dancing — Short Addresses — Tableaux . Refreshments 


lated to act as their spokesmen in 
Admission. 75c, including wardrobe 


wandering in a maze, demoralized by what the Japanese govern- 
ment in its control of education describes as “dangerous 
thoughts.“ 


President Wilson had gone to Europe, in order to bring about 
the reign of justice he had promised. He was having a triumphal 
progress through England and France, and our newspapers were 
full of the wonders of what he was about to achieve. But in 
Mr. Irving's class Bunny heard it pointed out that the president 
had dropped from mention the most important of his “fourteen 
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summoning the company’s representa- 
tives to explain why the new law, has 
been ignored. 
Coolidge Finally Rules. 
If the board is unable to adjust the 
grievance—if the company does not 


2 WHO Is YOUR NEIGHBOR AT HOME, > I back down and reinstate the men and a 


recognize their right to enter an ac- 
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2 findings of fact. 
Subscription rates: r un. 1400 a year, for lese — ven ö 5 l 4 
ao — 2 , WRITE AS YOU FIGHT | - 


here the allies were admitting them to be genuine, and further- . 
more, setting out to enforce them, regardless of any promises of 
fair play which President Wilson had made to the Germana) 


3 J. ect Ellwood 5 P 


Ben Gizz East. Boo vies reed 
1 William Maraner e Pa. 
C. 88 1 J 1 w „ — 
32 u eu O. — 
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6 aa e aren hi * ane on the farm, or anywhere? Is he a tual labor unſon—then the case will RONATIONS-SERT., 2H, 1986. Gus Maghies, Cleveland, 8 2.80 ꝗthe peace table, and made the basis of jealous bickerings. Bunny 
gah e eee ave him, or her, subscribe to the only go forward to an emergency board to 83 Nadi g 3 6.00 Otto e Ke n had never forgotten about those treaties, how Dad had assured 
“ rson, . agniss velan 
| Czechoslovak working ‘class daily paper in the U. 8. be appointed by the president. This Joseph Keusic, San * Cal... 5.00 | Robert Mannes, Cleveland Ohio. 1.00 Paul that they would turn out to be Bolshevik forgeries. But 
Wiechert, San — 5.00 } Francis e ur, 7 „Onio * 
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European Intrigue—T he Menace of 
Imperialist War 


Hard on the heels $f the Briand-Stresemann Tove feast somes 
the meeting aboard an Italian warship of Sir Austen Chamberlain 
and Mussolini. 5 

While nominally maintaining friendly relations with France, the 
menace of the proposed Franto-German pact forces Great Britain 
to make a counter-move which the recent activity of Ttaly in the 

. Meditérranean area also make necessary. 

British imperialism finds its lines of communication to India 
and China endangered by the Spanish- Italian alliance which de- 
mands Italian participation in governing Tangier, from which 
Gibraltar can be made impotent as a British base controlling the 
western entrance to the Mediterranean and by the development of 
air and submarine methods of warfare which place Cyprus and 
Malta, its intermediate naval bases, at the mercy of a ‘powerful | 
centrally situated Mediterranean power such as Ttaly is. 

To play Italy against France and France against Italy without 
breaking with either is the present problem of British diplomacy. 

Great Britain already has agreed to a division of Abyssinia 
with Italy to placate the latter power, but Italian imperialists am- 
bitions do not end there. They contemplate expansion eastward and 
the Balkan question likewise will be one of the major topics of con- 
versation between Chamberlain and Mussolini. The Italian minister 

to Albania and the foreign minister of Bulgaria are coming to Rome 
to consult with Mussolini after his conference with Chamberlain. 

Herein lies the greatest immediate danger for the Soviet Union. 
‘ If Great Britain can engineer an Italian offensive against Turkey, 

| in which Bulgaria and other Balkan nations would take part, the 
Soviet Union frontiers would be endangered. In addition, the Soviet 
Union could not remain passive in the event of an offensive against 
Turkey by western imperialist powers. 

In all probability Great Britain will also try to get Italy’s 
endorsement of her activities in Poland where both French and 
British diplomacy has suffered a defeat with the signing of the 
vew Soviet Union-Lithuanian treaty which sustains the right of 
Lithuania to Vilna and is thus a challenge to the league of nations. 

Not since the early days of 1914 has there been such ‘feverish 
activity in the European foreign offices. 

The alignments for the next world war are being made. 

Only the Communist International and the Red International 
of Labor. Unions point out to the world’s working class the im- 
minent danger of a new war, call upon the labor movement to or- 
ganize to prevent imperialist war and point out the only way it can 
be prevented—by the unity of the world labor movement and mili- 
tant struggle on all fronts. 


Henry Ford—the A. F. of L.’s Messiah 

| Trade union leaders, according to interviews secured by the 

Federated Press, hail the fiveday week announcement of Henry 

Ford as a victory for organized labor. 

This, of course, means that Henry Ford is regarded by these 
leaders as a friend of workers—‘“a good employer.” 

Secretary Davison of the International Association of Machin- 
Mite hails the Ford five-day week as “taking up of the slack in em- 
ployrhent in the industry.” 

Nothing could be farther from the truth. As a matter of fact, 
the Ford plants have been running on a five-day basis for a long 
time during which every conceivable device for increasing produc- 
tion has been tried out on the working force. 

The experiments have been successful—altho many of the 
patients have died from the operation—and for months before the 
recent announcement Ford’s plants have been getting a six-day out- 
put in five days. 

More than that, it is stated by Ford’s technicians that it will 
be possible to get with the five-day week a full six-day production 
with a SMALLER force of workers. 

What becomes of the theory that the five-day week as estab- 
1 lished in Ford's plants reduces unemployment? 
| The Federated Press correspondent falls into the same error 

| when he characterizes Ford’s plan as a “decision to pass employ- 

ment around by establishing the five-day working week.“ 

i Sven Ford himself does not pretend that he is trying to reduce 

i unemployment. . 

: The “good employer” theory ag it affects the viewpoint of A. F. 

5 of L. officialdom is well illustrated by the following paragraph from 

2 a Washington dispatch dealing with the Ford announcement: 

2 N At headquarters of the American Federation of Labor the 
Ford announcement was hailed with pleasure. It gave Presi- 
dent Green the opportunity to open the annual convention 
October 4 in Detroit with the assertion that in that citadel of 
non-unionism one of the vital reforms advocated ‘thruout its 
history by the Federation had just been triumphant. 

The bankrupt character of the Federation leadership, when we 
recall that it decided against undertaking an organization cam- 
paign in the automobile industry. Yet now it calls Ford's plan a 
victory for organized labor. 

The contrary is true and in making these statements the lead- 
ers of the trade unions are playing directly into the hands of Ford’s 
modified company union and others more pronouncedly inimical to 
the trade union movement. 
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There are at least 19,000 Ford workers—readers of the shop 
bulletin issued by the Communist nucleus in, the Ford plant—who 
will curse when they read the truckling tributes to Ford by A. F. 
of L. officials. 


Advertising rates on application. 
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parliament of American 


American workingclass. 


gram of American labor. 


bor movement as 
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HAT Samuel Sung always 3 * as “that great. 


labor’—the convention of t 


American Federation of Labor—opens ite forty-sinth o 
nual session on October 4 in Detroit. : 
It will be dominated. by the most reactionary 
the most reactionary labor movement in the world. 
vention will reflect only in a distorted form the needs of the 


lom of 
The con- 


It will make its own review of its own activities, ite own 
estimate of the status of the American labor 
ifs own conclusions, put forward its own 9 as ‘the bro. ae 


N the last year large sections of the iid the Ameri 
I. can Federation of Labor have made a long s of 
ment with American capitalism. 
abandoned even purely trade wnion 8 
Worker employer co-operation” has b 
opposition to this policy is developing slowly but surely; = - 
There has been @ certain continuity in the pb 

of L. officialdom for the last four years. Ite e 
fects on the mass of the American work V8 
mined in order that they may be counteracted effe 


JE HESE articles are an attempt to describe the . 1a- 
it is under the leadershig 
officialdom, to determine the strength of t 
to the right from above, to the left from below—m 
the possibilities “a our party ar and the left 


agree- 

has 
t entirely. 
ever on ite lips. M ase: 


The o 


cy * F. 
uses and its ef. 
must 15 Nen 


immediate period. 
>. * 
ARTICLE THREE. 
By WM. F. DUNNE, 
HAT is the situation in the trade 
union movement and how far has 
the non-strike worker-cooperation pol- 
icy of officialdom had its reflection in 
the rank and file of the trade union 
movement? 

One of the indications of the mill- 
tancy of the trade union membership 
is the number of strikes and the num- 
ber of strikes particularly in a per- 
iod of industrial activity such has 
been noticeable in the United States 
from the latter part of 1922 until to- 
day (with certain minor fluctuations). 

The record of 2 for this period 
is as follows: 

' 4922 1923 1924 1925 


Building 113 206 267 309 
Clothing 215 357 223 191 
Furniture 4 12 34 37 
iron & Steel 10 10 7 7 
Leathe 3 5 2 
Lumber .......:.... oe 6 6 
Metal Trades „ 82 111 57 42 
Mining 49 159177 92 
Paper Mfg. .......... 12 16 6 4 
Printing & Pub- ä 
lishing e, 56 19 12 10 
Shipbuilding .........4 6 1 — 
Slaughtering „ 6 11 14 — 
Stone Wark , 61 18 15 10 
Textiles . 1 184 79 114 
Tobaceo e 2 3 
Transportation , 67 30 18 — 


(Figures taken ‘trom the Ameriean 
Labor Year Book for 1926). 
HERE are some facts that must be 
considered when estimating the 


.| significance of these figures. In gen- 


eral there is a progressive decline in 
the number of strikes and this is 
strong evidence of a decrease in the 
militancy of the masses—organized 
and unorganized—because these fig- 
ures cover both. 

The building trades are not decisive 
because it is a decentralized and fluc- 
tuating industry but even here there 
has been a great decrease as compared 
with 1919-20-21 when there were 473, 
521, 583 strikes respectively. 

HE clothing trades, where there is 

great dislocation of the industry 
due to increase in contracting and a 
shift to small towns outside the big 
centers, and where the workers are 
the most class conscious, shows a big 
progressive decrease. 2 

The same is true of mining. In the 
soft coal industry the southern non- 
union fields now are producing the 
greater amount of coal, there has been 
a big shift of the industry, constant 
violations of the Jacksonville agree- 
ment by the mine owners; but the 
number of strikes is the lowest (with 
the sole exception of 1922) since 1916. 
(The anthracite strike will be dealt 
with later). 
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; gressive decling ae tollows: 


K to be 
accounted for by the shift in the in- 


dustry to the south, the terrible con- 


ditions ot the workers in the industry 
and the wage-cut policy of the textile 
capitalists. spe 
In the metal trades strikes have 
shown a sharp 
In Iron and and transporta- 
tion, printing —.— meat 
packing and | Strikes 
have either ceased entirely or drop- 
ped to a negligible number. 
Ty addition to the huge- decrease in 
the number of strikes the number 
of workers inv shown a pro- 


c we remember that th 
150,000 anthracite” 
September” and is 
above figures we will 
the lack of mass 
other 828 strikes 
1925 total. 8 

The American W ing class, espe- 
cially its orga’ on, the trade 
union movement, in the last four years 
has practically abamdoned the erm 
weapon, 1 i Saws 

Nor is the of strike activi- 
cy the only signs tus official peace 
policy of the trade union leadership 
has placed its dead und on thé labor 
movement. The trade unions essential 
ly are organs of struggle and if for 
one reason or another this. function is 
atrophied the interest of great masses 


0 uded m the 
appreciate 
er of the 
make up the 


of workers in ther ‘organiations | 


ceases, 1 
5 the July numbe Current His- 
tory” is an artic entitled “Indus- 


‘rial Welfare Movement Sapping 
American Trade Union by Abraham 
Epstein, Research Director of the 


Pennsylvania Old Age “Commission. 
The article, on the ‘Whole of a tone 
sympathetic to the Abor movement, 
has, in my opinion, 5 1 mn given insuf- 
ficient attention by “the labor and re- 
volutionary press. Tit gets forth facts 
of fundamental importa 

working class and the conclusions 
reached relative to the reasons for 
the failure of the trade unſons to rally 
any large numbers of the workers for 
struggle are fotmulated shrewdly. 

HE author’s premise is that the 

trade union movement with its 
present policy and leadership has 
entered a period of decay and submits 
a number of mp facts to prove 
his case. 

Quoting the bulletin issued by the 
Pennsylvania State Federation of La- 
bor on the “The Present Situation of 
the Labor Movement,” which was 
based upon — — in answer 
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a general state of Indifference at the 
nt time more pronounced wan’ 
before. ; 

18 reasons given by these union 

officials for the apathy they en- 
countered are in themselves proof of 
the charges made by the Communists, 

i. 6, that the present labor leadership 

has no understanding, ot the problems 

of the labor movement, that it has 
nothing but the most superficial view 
of the period and that where it is not 
merely superficial it is reactionary 
and without any program except that 


jot dependence upon the capitalist: 


class. I quote again: 
TN explaining the causes of this 
. {nertia, the labor leaders blamed 


the present stagnation upon them- 


desire for’ pleasure, 


———— 


| 


E 


the movies, games, good times, the table 


bad times, President Coolidge, the 
ignorance of the workers, the Com- 
munists, the autocratic and corrupt 
management of the unions, the gross 
materialism of the labor movement, 
the capitalist press, the lack of a 
press, the Church, the general d 
lusionment and the like. 

N other words there were just as 

many reasons given as there were 
labor leaders questioned and with one 
or two exceptions which we may be 
suré represented a negligibly small 
minority of the labor officials replying 
to the questionaire, the answers are 
a complete confession of bankruptcy. 
The replies reads like a symposium | © 

on What's Wrong With the World” 
e by a — of hell-fire 
evangelists. 

But the lack of interest: in anion ac- 
tivities on the part of the rank and 
file noted by these officials is a fact— 
a dangerous but obvious fact which 
demands the most serious attention 
and a remedy. 


A show that union attendance is at 
what is probably the lowest ebb reach- 
ed in years. The Chicago two local 
unions of the Amalgamated Associa- 
tion of Street and Electric Railway 
Employes have a total ‘membership of 


20,000. Yet it is on rare ‘occasions 
that the attendance ‘at’ a mme 1 
in excess of 100. e PPS 


A local union of maichantite 6 
.whese members are employed in the 
largest and worst paid shops in the 
city of Chicago, and which has a total 
membership of around 600, has an 
average attendance of 18 or 20. 

N the building trades the local union 

meetings are little more than com- 

mittee sessions unless there is some 
matter of unusual importance. 

‘Even in the local meetings of the 
United Mine Workers of America, 
where attendance has always been on 


a far higher average than in the rest 
lot the trade unions, reliable reports 


state that attendance is now at a 
minimum in spite of the bad external 
conditions and the interest in the 
struggle now going. on inside the 
yunion. This is especially true in the 
anthracite district. 

ME conventions of 1 portant state 

federations of labor held this year 
—Illinois, New York, Minnesota, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, Michigan—have  wit- 
nessed triumphs of reaction and as a 
consequence have been as dead as the 
proverbial herring. 

Almost all of them have been greet- 
ed by the chamber of commerce in the 
convention city amd as a correspond- 
ent who attended the Illinois conven- 
tion writes, quoting a reporter work- 
ing for a capitalist sheet, “It is almost 
impossible to tell this gathering from 
a meeting of the chamber of com- 
merce.” 


(To Be Senet 


By N. BUCHARIN, 
(Continued from previous issũe) 
HBPSE are the super-clever theoreti- 

cal arguments with which Com- 


rade Ossovsky seeks to justify the de- 
mand for freedom to form fractions. 
if you want one party only in the 
country, he says, and there are various 
interests to be considered, then strive 
to give “freedom” to those who pro- 
tect the interests of the rich peasantry 
and the capitalists. It is difficult to 
defend the interests of the rich peas- 
antry and the capitalists within the 
confines of our party constitution. Let 
us open the door, and you will have a 
fraction of NEP-men, a fraction of the 
petty bourgeoisie, and all this together 
will be called the C. P. S. U. Then 
the dictatorship will flourish in our 
country, for then the party will cor- 
respond to a workers’ and peasants’ 
state. Strictly speaking, we could go 
even further in the same direction. 
Presently he will be saying: Work- 
ers’, Peasants’ and NEP-men's State.“ 
Then everything will be in the best of 
order. Workers’-Peasants’-NEP-men’s 


State, Workers’; asants’-NEP-men’s 
Party, one sole ty in the whole 
country, and hing in perfect 
order. (na You will now un- 


La meee 


1 


derstand what lies at the bottom of all 
this. The fractional groups in our 
party are naturally based upon various 
social currents, ar if we permit the 
formation of frac al groups, if we 
permit the existencé of fractions, then 
the next stage will be nothing more 
nor less than the i cme of other 
parties. „ 
N example: There is is. a Medved- 
yev fraction, whose standpoint has. 
been made known to you in an ar- 
ticle published in the Pravda. (See 
Inprecorr, Vol. 6, Nr. 54, July 29, 
1926, p. 904, “The Right Danger in 
our Party.“) Comrade Medvedyev de- 
mands that our state industry be 
placed in the hands of the concession 
capitalists, and that the Comintern 
and the R. I. L. U. be liquidated; he 
demands immediate. affiliation to the 
Amsterdam International; he demands 
the cessation of all discussion on the 
peasantry, for the peasantry is—the 
“dreary village.“ This is a well de- 
veloped Menshevist program 
E are told that we should grant 
freedom to this legitimate view, 
to this fraction. Do they not call 
themselves, se the “Workers’ 
Opposition” ? . not matter that 
they want to di e the Comintern 
von- 


and perform aay 
: " e a me 


Block 


The C. P. S. 0. and the 
Opposition 


ders; all “this signifies nothing if only 
they call themselves the aun 
Opposition.“ 

ET us assume that we permit the 

existence of these fractions, and 
that our party includes a legally rec- 
ognized Medvedyev fraction. 
the Menshevists would not come to us 
and say: We ask for nothing more, 
at present we only want what Medv- 
eyev wants: close the Comintern, de- 
stroy the Red International of Labor 
Unions, pursue a policy of extensive 
concessions, and ignore the peasant, 
for why should you bother with him. 
They would say to us: “Why, will 
you not legalize us, since there is al- 
ready one such legal fraction in your 
party?“ It is obvious that we should 
then have. to legalize the Menshevists. 
If we legalize such a fraction as this 
in the party, we legalize by this an- 
other party, and if we legalize another 
party, then we are truly slipping 
down from the line of proletarian dic- 
tatorship to the line of political de- 
mocracy. That is, to the line so long 
advocated by the Menshevists, by 
Kautsky, by the S. R. and by many 
others of our po enemies, 

, (To * ued) 
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There is probably one of the many | 

English speaking branches of this or 

ganization right near where Maa live. | 


Write to the 

tion, or to fhe Balt 

ask your. wer ee 
The W. 


met For Bick. N Pay ak 
781.81: fs death benefit, $3,481,371.10; 
together, $11 951,152.91. a 

Total assets on Dec. 31, 1926, $2,530,- 
781.96. 

The soclety organ, 
free fort every member. 


Rules for Initiation. 

Nen and women of the working 
class, who are in good health, not un- 
der 16 nor over 45 years of age, may 
join the organization. 

Women can be es. tor r 
benefit. n 2 42 

aig "anitiation-Fee? * teen 
Age 16 to 20 yours, $3.00; age 26 to 


— 2 


ui 


90. cents; Class. III, per th 40 cts. 

Each branch: decides upon its local 
assessments which pay for the ad- 
ministration of the branch and for 


8 


pyres R 
e ay Fond le an 5 orm 3 


“Solidarity,” a 


MANHATTAN. 

c., Michael Prechtl, 
320 E. 89th St. Phys. Hyman 
Cohen, 112 E. 85th St. Every fourth 


Monday rly, a une ; 
. m. e i 
span, 1 Grat, 509 


* 'hys., Oscar Rotter, 
‘are ‘Madison Ave. Every second 
Tuesday, 1407 Second Ave., Kaemp- 
fer’s Hall. 

QUEENS. 
28 Astoria—Sec., Christ Vaupel, 
3182 48th St., 30-50 35th St., Brook. 
lyn, N. v. Phys., M. Sternberg, 1010 
Seneca Ave. Every fourth Sunday, 
at 9 a, m., Queens County Labor 
Lyceum, “785 Forest * corner 
Putnam, Ave. 


the N ot the branch We 
free of charge 

N Benefits. 
1. Siek and*accident benefits 


are 
payable: as ‘follows: a 


a) To members of Class IA, $15.00. 


per week for. 40 weeks, and $7.50 tor 
another 40 weeks. 

b) To members of the First Class, 
59.00 per. week for 40 weeks, and 84.50 
for another 40 weeks. 

ee To members of the Second ne 

per week for 5 wee 3 
or another 40 w mae? 

2. A death 88 of 3250.00, uni- 


‘form, regardless of class, sex, oocupa- 


tion, or age at entry, is payable to 
the legally entitled relatives, or to 
th appointed beneficiaries, after the 


At the Number Number 
End of the of é 
Year Branches Members 
1890 4 3.171 
1900 179 25,739 
‘ 1910 ; 271 . 45,267 
1920 g 345 53,741 
1925 ’ 346 57, 115 


New York City, 
whose 2 


death of a member. 


The. following table shows the status and growth of membership, benefits 
paid, and assets, on December 31 of the 581 listed therein. 


Funds Invested 


Bick and: Death in Real Estate. 


Banks, etc. 

$35, 014, 00 $6,062.00 
“1,002,398.00 89,773.00 
- 8,236,004.00 438,501.00 
6,518,985.00 1,500,000.00 
11, 951,152.91 2, 530, 781.96 


Further information may be obtained from. the main office: Workmen's 
Sick and Déath, Benefit Fund; No. 9 Seventh Street, Corner Third Avenue, 


as well as from the financial secretaries of the branches in 
the Ake, is sa 


AVERAGE | RAILROAD WAGE DURING 
JUNE $136.00; A SLIGHT INCREASE 
ALSO IN NUMBER OF MEN WORKING 


io es 


07 LELAND ol os, Federated Press. 
4 gain of 1.4 per cent in ‘railroad employment between May and June 
brings the total number ot rail workers at the half year mark to 1. 833,621 
or 51,925 ahead of June, 1028, according to the interstate commerce com- 


miss lan. This June the were dletftpntad 3249,055,495 in wages or about 
39,000,000 more than in 1925. * 


During the first half of 1926 die eee 0 04 an average of 1,772, 375 


edt 


workers. This’ means ‘thé railroad furnished: about 27, 274 more steady jobs 
1 


than in the same period of 1925. Rall 
wages for the half year, total 
$1,456,069,658 or 337, 996,117 more than 
the first six months last year. The 
employes so far this year received 
about 48.1 per cent ot the railroad dol- 
lar, compared” ‘with: 48.4 per dent the 
first half of 1925. 
Dollar. a Month More. 3 

The average Wage of all railroad 
workers, including high-salaried exec: 
utives, was 3136 in June, 1926, com- 
pared with $186°a year previous. This 
slight gain thé commission attributes 
to an increase in the average number 
of hours worked per,employe. In the 
half year period the average employe 
earned $822, compared with 3813 the 
first half of 1925. To gain is 1 per 
cent. 

How Wen 8 employes adi 
out in the half year, compared with 
the first six months of 1925, appears in 
the following table: 


BUILD THE-DAILY WITH A 8UB. | and thi 


Engineers (freight) 
Firemen (freight) ............. 
Conductors (freight) * 
Brakemen (freight) 


6- Month Rall Wage \ 1925 : 1026 
Clerks (olass B) 5767 3775 
Freight handlers . . 548 551 
Track labor 447 4138 
Machinists os „ 
Elec. workers (clase ae 968 983 

ight carmen 846 860 

mon shop labor............ 480 484 
Teleg. and Telephoners.... 873 904 


over 1926 3 These employes 
show gains.of about 3 per cent. Wages 
of shop mechanics and of train ser- 
vise employes show gains of between 
1 and 2 per cent. Gains by other 
groups are, hardly worth recording. 
The improvement in employment af. 
fects all classes of employes except 
the shopmen. Compared with June, 
1925, there dre 3,566 more clerical 
workers, 85,933 more maintenance of 
way employes, 1,263 more workers in 
the various terminal groups and 11,775 
more train and engine service em- 
ployes; The number of shopmen 1 
down 1,250. 
Maintenance Workers Badly. Pald. 
The pauper wage paid the quarter 
of a million adult male workers mm 
the maintenance of way department 
‘remains the sorest spot in the indus 
try. In the first half of 1926 these 
track workers averaged only $4338, 


which would give them less than 3900 


kor the full year’s work. No man can 
support a family on that wage. Such 


a minimum wage tends to pull down 


all other wages in the industry. 
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SATURDAY, OCTOBER 2 1926 


American Labor Wants 


Deeds, Not Words | 


SJDPNT GREEN of the American Federation of Labor 

is in one respect, at least, different from the late Samuel 

Gompers. William Green is more talkative than the “old 

man” and resorts more often than his predecessor to the 
use of NICE WORDS to conceal his ugly purposes. 


It is for this reason that the forty-sixth annual conven- 
tion of the A. F. of L., which opens its sessions in Detroit on 
October 4th, may be expected to say words and pass resolu- 
ti which under Gompers would not have been possible. 
But the practical results will be the same. The bureaucracy 
in control of the convention is hopeless as far as progress is 
concerned in the American labor movement. 


This fact should move the left wing and the progressives 
to greater activity and more strenuous efforts. Above all 
these elements must strive toward better organization and 
more unified action. The opportunities for a successful drive 
against the reactionaries in the trade unions are becoming 
more favorable very day. 

Do not permit Green and company to get away with 
empty words and meaningless phrases. Demand action. De- 
mand concret, practical deeds. And let the American trade 


unionists see where Green stands on that. There is one par- 
ticular matter which the bureaucracy always handles and 


destroys “diplomatically.” It is the question of organizing 
the unorganized. The reactionaries do not dare to oppose it 
openly but their opposition and sabotage is just as real as 
if they had proclaimed it from the housetops. 

Just now the organization of the masses of unorganized 


leadership. The left and progressive elements must raise this 


issue in such a manner that would make it impossible for the 
reactionaries to forget about it on the morrow af ter the con- 
vention. . 


—ALEX BITTELMAN. 


workers into unions on a large scale is becoming a practical 
sy ‘want it. What is needed is organized éffort and 
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On the Organization of the Unorganized 
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By THURBER LEWIs. jan insignificant number of workers are 


HE comparative figures of the num- 


graphic story that is of all the more 


gates to this convention have it in 
their power to apply the remedy that 
can go a long way towards changing 
the sorrowful story teld by the 
figures below. 


Iron and Steel. 


80 organized. The unaffiliated Auto 
and Aircraft Workers’ Union now has 
no more than 1.500 members in its 
ranks. The industry can be looked 
upon as completely unorganized. 


Textile, 

GURES for 1923 credit industry 

with 1,021,364 workers. But of 
this vast number of workers in 
an industry in which positively the 
most degrading conditions of work 
prevail the United Textile Work- 
ers’ Union -has 30,000, to which 
must be added the recently acquired 
8,000 from the Passaic strike, while 
the unaffiliated Federation of Textile 


Maritime Trades. 


time well organized. The Inter- 
national Seamen’s Union in 1921 had 
a membership of 103,300, while the 
1920 membership of the International 
Longshoremen’s Union was 74,000. 
Now, however, the longshoremen are 
down to 31,800, while the seamen have 
been almost annihilated, reporting 
16,000 members te the 1925 conven- 
tion. There is also a small union of 
masters, mates and pilots, with a 
membership of 3,900. There are, 
therefore, only 50,000 workers organ- 
ized in this very important industry, 
once powerfully organized, in which 
there are almost 200,000 workers. 


1 marine workers were at ond 


— Food. 

ö E membership of all unions in the 
food industry total some 56,000. 

There are four, the International 


Workers, 21,800; the Amalgamated 
Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen 
of America, 12,200; the International 
Union of the United Brewery, Flour, 
Cereal and Soft Drink Workers. of 
America, 16,000, and the unaffiliated 
Amalgamated Food Workers, not over 
6,000. The industry is one of the big- 
gest in the land, employing almost a 
half million workers. 


Leather, 


Union of Bakery and Confectiotery 


N 1920 there were 375,000 workers Operatives has no more than 10,000 leather industry is given credit - 


r 


in the steel mills of the country, 


safo estimate now is a half million 


workers) there are 11,400 workers or | 
Amalgamated 


ganized into the 480 
ciation of Iron, Steel and Tin work 
ere, a union composed almost exclus- 
ively of skilled men. 


Automobile. 


ECENT estimates for 1925 give the 
number of workers in automobile 
factories alone as 329,563, while 300, 
000 more are engaged in the manufac 
ture of parts and accessories. There is 
no union in the A. F. of L. with juris- 
diction over this industry. The theory 
is that each of the crafts engaged in 
the automobile plants are to 
on their own hook. The result is that 


members. In 1920, when there were 
three times as many members in the 
U. T. W. as there are now, the per- 
‘centage of organized workers te unor- 
ee ee oe Oe eet 


Mine, Mill and Smelter Work- 

ers’ Union, the unworthy anocessor 

to the militant Western Federation of 

Miners, has now a membership of 

some 8,500. Avaflable figures for the 

metal mining industry, which includes 

ail mines except coal and corresponds 

to the jurisdiction ef the above union, 
are 151,792. 


ee 


Rubber. 
N 1925 it was estimated that 115,000 
workers were employed in the man- 
ufacture of rubber tires. t is esti- 
mated 161,530 was the number en- 
gaged in 1923 in the production of all 
rubber and composition goods. None 


are organized. 


Lummer. 

SIDE frem the short-lived and weak 

Timber Workers’ Unien that had 
at ite peak 10,000 members, was Affi. 
iated to the A. F. of L. and died in 
1923, the Industrial Workers of the 
World ig the only organization that 
has made a consistent campaign to or- 
ganize the loggers. But at the present 
time tt is doubtful if the timber work- 
ers carrying I. W. W. cards number 
much over 1,000, the sole erganization 
im the field. The industry is a huge 
one. In 1923 the number of lumber- 
men and wood<choppers employed 
thruout the country was 205,315. 


powerful telegraph and tele 

phone companies employ 343,397 
men and women, Of this number it 
has been estimated that not more than 
15 per cent are members of the Hiec 
trical Workers’ Union, the only one 
field and one of the largest in 


In its 
the building trades industry. 


for having in its empley, 388,209 
workers, Of this number ths Boot 
and Shoe Workers’ Union has 36,000 
organized. There is a small unaffil- 
iated Shoe Workers’ Protective Union 
as well as a glove workers’ union, a 
pocketbook workers’ uniom and a 
leather workers’ union, all with a few 
thousand or less members. Amalga- 
mation is a crying need in the boot 
and shoe section of the industry, the 
largest branch, in addition to exten- 
sign of erganization. 

Such are the figures. They show 
that mo serious attempts are being 
made by the American Federation ef 
Labor to extend itself in these basic 
industries. A more complete survey 
would show that what unions there 
are u these industries have declined 
rather than grown in recent years. 
The question of organizing the unor- 
ganized workers in these great slave 
markets ig a paramount one for the 


delegates of the Detroit convention. 
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fe Sie will enjoy a good deal of the 
first act in this musica] play. You 
may or may not enjoy the rest. 

The first act opens with @ tavern 
scene. Vagabonds, crooks and hold-up 
men make as colorful a crew of sing- 
ing cut-throats as you could wish to 
see. Francois Villon, poet and vaga- 
bond kind of this motley crew, is 
played by Dennis King. You will not 
get a characterization of Francois Vil- 
lon you had hoped for, but there’s a 
dash to the performance of the actor 
that literally sweeps you along—for 
a while. It is Villon, a Frenchman, 
but without French dressing, perhaps. 
Lou can blame the authors. Again 
they are not concerned so much with 
intelligent characterization as they 
are with the kind that they feel “the 
public will like.” And they do like it! 
The ladies “just love it” and t is— 
well the music is good. 

Dennis King leads the company in 
“The Song of the Vagabonds.” They 
sing it often thruonut the night, and I 
can assure you they do it with a dash 
and whole-heartedness that will send 
you home singing it if there is a sin- 
gle note in your throat. The music as 
a whole has life and a lilting gayety. 


You'll surely like it. The singing is 


art can go hang for all the producers 
care. All the music, the splendid 
song, the scenic artistry and beautiful 
costumes are but hand-maidens to the 
box office—not to intelligent pleasure. 
This musical play is but added proof 
of the fact, altho it is by no means 
Without a good deal of pleasure. But 
Shakespeare was wrong, comrades— 
dead wrong. “The Pay Is the Thing!” 
W. C. 


“BLACK VELVET.” 


By Willard Robertson. 


LACK VELVET”: from the dra- 

matic viewpoint, a sloppily con- 
structed, melodramatic piece of work. 
In content, a foul, loathsome play, 
reeking with race prejudice and writ- 
ten and presented in a spirit well | 
calculated to produce race riots and | 
iynchings. 


“Black Velvet” is a good piece of 
work only in that it reflects with some 
accuracy the prejadices and limita- 
tions of the mind of the typical white | ple 


the impression that the scene of 
Velvet” is laid before or im- 
mediately after the Civil War. Only 
by pointing out the type of costumes 
worn by the actresses was I able to 
convince the comrade who was with 
me that the date of the play is 1926, 
and the conditions it depicts are the 
conditiong which prevail today in that 
swamp of ignorance, our southern 
The scene of the play is the garden 
of General John William Darr, the 
owner of a plantation in the “yellow 
pine” belt of the South. (This belt 
runs thru Georgia and South Caro- 
lina.) The plantation seems to have 
been little affected by the Civil War 
and the reconstruction; the land is 
still poorly cultivated, the timber only 
half utilised; the region is peopled by 
the children and grandchildren of 
those who had been General Darr’s 
slaves, 


When che play opens Patricia Har- 
per, a northern girl, is visiting Alice 
Darr, the general’s granddaughter. 
Patricia is the type of young lady who 
graciously excuses herself and deli- 
cately flutters away whenever the 
“gentlemen” discuss business matters 
or matters not too “pleasant.” (Up 
to last Saturday I had thought this doesn 
type of young lady extinct, even on 
the etage.) Mr. Harper, Patricia’s 
father, a northern capitalist with a 
large paunch and a mouthfal of 
phrases about the “ideals of bust 
ness” and the “vision of industry,” is 
arranging with General Darr to set 
up a sawmill on the plantation and 
cut down the timber. General Darr’s 
grandson, John William, is ins love 
with Patricia, and is attempting to 
get rid rid of his former mistress, a mu- 
latte girl, by name Cleo. (This is 
the “black velvet” w woman who gives. 
the play its name.) Cleo is portrayed 
as a sloppy, slouchy, lazy woman who 
cares for nothing but to attract the 
caresses of this, that, or the other 
man, Later on we meet Calhoun Darr, 
once the general's slave, now a local 
preacher—a typical “Uncle Tom” 
(damn the whole tribe of Uncle 


is the [Tle 


Playhouse Theater. 


Toms! )}—slavish, servile, docile and 
devoted to his white “mas’r’s” inter- 
esis; Teller“ Richmond, a mulatto 


trom the North, of whom I shall have | 


more to say later on, and Smith, an 
unscrupulous labor agent, recruiting | 
Negroes for work in Northern cities. 


The keynote of the play is the re- 
mark of the Northern girl, Patricia 
Harper, that in spite of all the beauty 
of the South she is constantly op 
pressed by a sense of scsnething hor- 


‘man is the —.— ‘and must remain 
so:“ that “terrible things” would hap-| |” 
pen in such communities as his, where 
the blacks outnumber the whites, if 


the white man did not constantly as- 
sert his mastery over this “race of 
children and gorillas.” 
constantly reiterated thruout the play. 


The play begins to move when Mr. 
Harper, the Northern capitalist, comes 
in with the news that a labor agent is 
persuading the Negroes of the plan- 
tation to come North with him, prom- 
ising them steady jobs at $10 a day. 


The Negroes, Harper reports, are very} 


much excited; they are preparing to 
leave immediately, vacating their 
houses, piling their possessiong on the 
streets. (This description is correct— 
just such scenes as this took place in 
hundreds of southern towns during the 
great Negro migrations that began im 
1916.) The northern capitalist is wor- 
ried about a possible shortage of iabor 
for his sawmill, and the general, pre- 
tending a paternalistic interest in “hig 
people,” interviews the labor. agent, 


Smith, asking him where he is taking | 


the Negroes and how long his job will 
last. Smith answers that the Negroes 
will know where they are going when 
they get off the train; that the job 
will last about six weeks, and that he 

doesn’t give a hang what happens to 
them afterwards. 


At the same time “Yeller” Rich- 
mond, the northern mulatto, has come 


to town to visit Cleo, his former 
sweetheart. This Richmond—who, 


Negro—has’ the 
prey and the walk 
makes love to Cleo 
method of seizing 
Richmond finds ou 
has been Hving with 
mines to have his revenge 
out who it is. 


John William, in the 


re amen ara has 
been making ardent love 


but she (pure maiden!) is frightened 
by the thought of an mm 
a kiss, and John William . 


the arms of Gleo. The 


in| simply awful—so awful we thought 
gt | Ua here at Tat was tha worst. But 
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This belief is | © 
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“ACROSS THE PACIFIC,” | 


N our search for 


were obliged to see y that were 


on the a At l 


8 0 
Philippines. 
Around the history of re bent tony 


will prove difficult even for à 100 per 
cent klu-kluxer to swallow. So stren- 
uously do they work. the Patriotic 
racket in this pict to cover its ab- 
solute lack of a redeeming fea- 
ture that one is reminded of the old 
days when George Cohan sent his 
chorus girls out in red, white and blue 
tights to draw applause from a soured 
audience. Monte Blue plays the lead- 
ing role—and a few others contribute 
acting that is bad a to be suited 
to the picture. 

The story deals with the contains of 
Aguinaldo. His aids are fighting a 
Chinese villain and another who looks 
like a German. In the fighting (in 
which scenes are stolen from “The 
Big Parade” and done stupidly) an 
American soldier makes this apprecia- 
tion of the Philippime people in his dy- 
ing gasp: “Come on out in the open 
and fight, you yellow-bellied rats.” 
And to prove the valor of the fighting 
American soldier he is shown thumb- 
ing his nose at the enemy as he dies. 
I swear, comrades, that for sheer side- 
splitting stupidity this is unequalled 
in the history of motion pictures the 
world over. Four critics of Chicago’s 
papers (in which a paid advertisement 
for the picture appears) .were loud in 
their praise of this inexcusable ho- 


ae 


“THE PASSAIC STRIKE”"—Don't 
miss — or you will ver forgive 


N _Benatifal 
NOSTRUM” — Abomin- 


ROAD TO MANDALAY” | 


“MANTRAP"”—Yes and no 
8 3 eg ‘SHIEK"— ‘Valen- 
“THE AMATEUR GENTLEMAN” 
„ well ac 


“TIN 8008s — Interesting (Cen- 
Park 


tral 
“UP IN ———” ROOM” — A 
comic in a Che 
“LA BOHEME” — Worth while. 
“THE BAT’—Speoks—if you like 
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Note: Only Chicago theaters 
for one week 

of curren 


ing a program 
listed. Pictures 
changed Monday. 
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have built a cheap melodrama that 


6 bete l the 
promotion of the worst picture ‘ever 
shown m Atherica—barring a 

W. C. 


. OF THE SOUTH SEAS.” 

Mee not emotion, is the fea- 

ture of this picture. Gilda Gray, 
| former Follies girl, dressed in a dainty 
brassiere and a heavy coat of tan, 
proves herself a good actress—when 
she dances. The Charleston made 
the shimmie less. profi and this 
shapely maiden pursuing art “where 
she pays” has become a movie ac 
tress. I should not say “become.” Not 
yet. 
You know the story. They took it 
off rack No. 13 marked “South Sea 
Stuff’ and had Gildie shimmie her 
(e)motions thru a “stirring drama“ 
where the heart-broken white-man 
goes to the islands after losing his 
lady. He drinks everything. In fact, 
he goes thru a happy “pie-eyed” exist- 
ence until Aloma, the coy native 
maiden, spoils all the fun for the poor 
fish. And that's that. 

The scenery will make you terribly 
homesick for Los Angeles. So will 
Gilda Grey. If you have ever seen 
the South’ Sea Islands, don’t go te 
00 this picture. You are likely to 
burst a rib laughing at it. 

In Person. 

Together with a Samoan group of 
singers and dancers, Gilda Grey ap 
peared in person before the showing 
of the picture at the Chicago Theater. 
She appears in person and in very 
little more. Brother—she dances! It 
is easy to understand why the college 
boys have gone raving mad about her. 
The lights are dimmed, Gilda “does 
her stuff,” and you go away convinced 
more than ever. ＋ I this little 


a 


— 


of this, and expresses his horror that 
a white man ghould hold a colored 
woman in his arms. 


Up to this point the play has de- 
picted correctly the feelings of the 
white southerners towards the Negro. 
But this indignation of the general at 
‘sexual relations between white men 


Chicago Defender September 11 he is 
quoted as saying that he wrote “Black 
Velvet“ because “he was disgusted 


and ashamed of conditions in the 


his “friendship.” 
Edith Black, 
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the employers by multiplying class 
laboration schemes in every parte § 
such as “new wage policies,” B. & O. 
plans, Monroe Doctrines of Labor, 
Watson-Parker laws, trade union life 
insurance, and the like. 
company-unionizing the American la- 
bor movement. 


the midst of this far-reaching | 
- erisis the A. F. of, L. meets in con- 
vention, ostensibly to take stéck of 
the situation and to adopt the meas- 
ures necessary to safeguard the work- 
ers’ interests. Were the convention 
actually of a mind to do this it would 
have to revamp the policies and per- 
sonnel of the organization from top to 
bottom. The T. U. E. L., its state- 
ment addressed to the convention, has 
indicated what must be done to really 
put the American labor movement on 
its feet as a fighting organization. 


First, the very basis of the policy 
of the bureaucracy must be changed. 
Instead of class collaboration there 
must be class struggle. Instead of a 
policy of crawling to the employers 
and giving up all resistance, there 
must be developed a militant fight on 
all fronts in defense of the workers’ 
standards of living and to make fresh 
ame 8 


change of policy a whole series of 
measures are necessary. In the fore- 
front stands the gigantic task of or- 
ganizing the m of unorganized 
Workers. This t the very heart 
of the weakness of the trade unions. 
So long, in at present, only a fraction 
of the ers, are organized,. and 
these Re skilled workers, the 
unions cannot hope to be a real factor 
in the economic and political lite of 
the country. To bring in the masses 
of unorganized workers, especially the 
unskilled in the great basic industries, 
is the major task now confronting the 
labor movement, Upon its achieve- 
ment depends the development of all 
real power and progress of organized 
labor. 

But there are many other problems 
of a burningly urgent character await- 
ing solution. The breaking of the 
present alliance of the trade union 
bureaucracy with the old capitalist 
parties and the formation of a labor 
party constitute a task the importance 
of which can hardly be overestimated. 
The alliance with the old parties poi- 

sons the trade unions with corruption 
and class collaboration. It’s a dagger 
in the heart of the labor movement. 
The establishment of a labor party 
will represent a tremendous step for- 
ward by the American working class. 

Besides initiating a labor party and 
launching widespread campaigns for 
the organization of the unorganized, 
the convention should carry thru a 
whole series of other measures and 

movements, such as a declaration in 
favor of nationalizing the railroads 
and coal mines, the repudiation of 
American imperialism root 


company unionism, active support of 
the British mine strike by money and 
an embargo upon coal, real. efforts 
should be started to defeat the injunc- 
tion evil and to secure the release of 
all political prisoners, the fight to save 
the miners’ union should be made the 
concern of the whole labor movement, 
steps should be taken to eliminate the 
poisonous corruption with which the 
labor movement reeks, Negro workers 
should be admitted freely to all organ- 
izations, the A. F. of L, should sup 
port world trade union unity, send a 


and 
branch, à war to the finish against 


They are 


What the Convention Should Do. + } 
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This is the line ne of action necessary , 
revivify the trade union movement, 
v 


What the Convention Will Oo. 


OWEVER essential the foregoing 

program may be for the building 
up of the American trade union move- 
ment it will nevertheless get short 
shrift at the Detroit convention. It 
is safe to state that hardly a single 
plank of it will go into effect. The 
reactionary bureaucrats controlling 
the A, F. of L. have other plans in 
mind, They do not want to make the 
A. F. of L. into a real fighting ma- 
chine; they want to degrade it into an 
auxiliary of the industrial and political 
organizations of the employers. Their 
whole program at the convention will 
go in this direction. 


The serious business of the conven- 
tion will be directed to setting up new 
and more “friendly” relations with the 
employers, and to the ruthless smash- 


ing of all opposition to this policy. 
This means more class Collaboration 
and more war against the left wing. 
Concretely, the convention will sup- 
port the class collaboration drift by 


extending its blessing to all the newer 


x 2 


Foster. 


forms of trade union capitaligm and 


even the scandalous Watson-Parker 
law. It will continue the firm alliance 
st | wit = i and seek to 
4 8 8 1 the 1 
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left 
it will apply the iron fist. It will 
to condemn left wing leadership 
the needle and textile industries. 
will continue its war against the 
viet Union (altho this time, under 


in 
It 
So- 


usual stupid quality. The conventions 
of the A. F. of L. are notorious the 
world over for the low level of their 
business and discussions, from a work- 
ing-class stand point. A serious analy- 


be altogether unintelligible to the body 
of delegates. They look upon the con- 
vention principally as an enjoyable 


Safe and Sane in Spite of Sherwood 


“Russia ts the only country In the world where man no longer e» 


plolta man.” Sherwood Eddy, |! 
The American Federation of 


nternational Committee, V. M. C. A. 
Labor denouncea the whole Commu 


nist philosophy which is superimposed on the Russian Soviet govern 


ment.” Resolution of forty-fifth 


annual convention of the A. F. of L. 
2 „* 


Stoop and stuff your mouth with glass-hot sand. 
Reach, and scorch your fingers. on the gridiron of the sky. 
Do not sear your eyes with staring for a fertile land, : 


But surrender to the heaving 


Av Gele in the desert? Some 
Their bones are all about you. 


heat and die. 5 


bespeak it. 
Look and learn 


It is better, far, far better, not to seek it, 
But to parch here, and to bleach here, in your turn. 


~ 


Thew bones may serve as milestones to the mountains? 
Mirages! Close your vision to their call, 


And your ears to distant fluti 


ng of the fountains, 


Your hope is here to perish—that is all. 


—J. 8. WALLAO#. 
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vacation. When the delegates can 
tear themselves away from the system- 
atically organized constant round of 
pleasure and dissipation long enough 
to spend a few hours in the conven 
tion hall they will waste their time by 
listening to stupid twaddle from capi 
talist politicians, prjests and employ- 
ers; they will wrangle endtessly over 
asinine jurisdictional quarrels between 
the various unions, adopt a still-born 
resolution or two about organizing the 
unorganized, or the release of politi- 


Jeal prisoners, or the “value” of the 
union label, and they will finally wind 


up by electing the same old gang to 
control the A. F. of L. and by selecting 
some other summer resort or “wet” 
town wherein to hold next year’s con- 
vention, If anything progressive, not 


to say revolutionary, Bets by the com 
| vention it will be a seven day's marvel. 


The Road to Progress. 


TI situation in the United States 
wo 


uld be a dismal one indeed H 
the blackly reactionary A. F. of L. 
conventions truly reflected the under 
standing and aspirations of the work- 
ing class, or of even the organized 
section of it. But this is notoriously 
not the case. The A. F. of L. conven 
tiong do not represent the rank and 
file. They are dominated by a hard- 
boiled bureaucracy, which in many in 
stances maintains itself in power with 
ruthlessly autocratic measures in the 
face of widespread rank and file oppo 


;Sition and discontent. Who, for ex 


ample, will attempt te say that the 
John L. Lewis clique represents the 
viewpoint of the country’s coal dig- 
gers? Or that Hutcheson is a -true 
representative of the carpenters? The 
growing revolts in their organizations 
answer these questions. And what is 
true of Lewis and Hutcheson is also 
true of the great bulk of the bureaw 
crats who make up A. F. of L. conven- 
tions. They do not représent the view- 
point of their union membership. 


The rank and file, under the pressure 
of iow wages, long 


etc, But this is not to say that they 
are class conscious or revolutionary. 
The great bulk of organized labor rank 
and filers are what may be vaguely 
classed as “progressives.” They want 
to struggle against the employers and 
the reactionary. bureaucrats, but they 
have only the most hazy ideas of how 
to go about it. They are disorganized 
and demoralized. The so-called pro- 
gressive leaders are weak, program- 
less, and sickly tools of the firm-willed 
right wing reactionaries. 


No intelligent left winger will expect 
much of a progressive nature to be 
accomplished at the coming bureau- 
cracy-packed A. F. of L. convention, 
nor will he be disappointed if nothing 
is done. He must look elsewhere, 
among the masses, for progress. And 
the situation is increasingly promising. 
The masses of workers are gradually 
reviving from the slump they fell into 
after the big defeats of 1919-23. They 
are turning an ever more ready.ear to 
the propaganda of the left wing organ- 
ized in and around the Trade Union 
Educational League. Even the col 
lapsed leaders are be 
ginning to show some signs of revival 
and of organized opposition to the 
right wing. Signs of this are the op- 
position slate to the Lewis machine in 
the miners’ election and the formation 
of the trade union delegation to the 
Soviet Union in spite of official con- 
demnation by the A. F. of L. 


The broad policy of the left wing 
in the present situation is clear. It 
is to mobilize the rank and file masses 
in the unions around the basic slogans 
outlined in the T. U. E. L. convention 
program, to stiffen up the progressive 
forces generally and to make united 
front movements with them on mint 
mum programs against the right wing 
and the employers, If the left wing 
will concentrate upon this policy and 
apply it intelligently and militantly, it 
will not be long before there will be 
some surprising shatterings of the old 


bureaucracy. It is the way to progress 
in the labor movement. : 
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MES were hard. Sultry, storm charged air lay over 

the district, Already speaking had been forbidden 
by the police. And gatherings were not allowed. 
Whether in halls or on grounds. Not even on the 
street. 

But that did not improve the suttry, ominous air. 
Wages became more meager still. The children cried 
from hunger. Things couldn't go on thus. Then the 
miners called.a strike. 


The strike set in immediately even tho the police 
sought to prevent tl. The mines shut down. The lifts 


was to cal! upon the metal workers to strike. They, 


too, ware enifociag, Sam Senge oe Sees ae ‘ 


cision to strike was made, , x Phas 
It was to be today. The boys had already been loiter 


img around the factories from eartiest morning. They | 


counted on five hundred. ’ 

Meanwhile, the leaders conferred as to the speaker. 
Most of the votes were in favor of Big Spencer, gn 
“And Big Spencer was an able fallow. He was a Nek 
man back in the old pit. Lean, but as strong as am ox; 
and he had a voice which could be heard for three 
streets. | 

When they tuld him about it, he scratched his neck 
thoughtfully. He knew it might cast his head. But he 
promised anyway. 

At home he sat down in his room and reflected. His 


to throw open his hesitation. Ho, already he burned 
mouth. 

In the afternnon, he still worked In fhe garden; 
towards evening, fed the eattle, changed clothes and 


the 
clusters of people. They had gathered on the edges of 
the side street. In front of the cafe itself stood a track 
full of military. 
So it had been betrayed. He whistled softly thru his 
teeth, turmed around and went up to one of the groups. 


pressed up to him. 

“To the ravine in back ef our mine,” he whispered. 
“But walk separately, so the military can’t follow us.” 

They scattered immediately like a flock of pigeons. 
A few courageous ones even ran across the street past 
the military to the other side to tell the comrades there 
of the decision. 

The secret march thru the city, already dark, gave 
Big Spencer joy. The houses ducked beneath his out- 
striking steps. They shrank together as if they were 
the anxious souls of the citizens who live behind those 
high walls. : 

He had walked too fast. When he came to the small 
ravine, only a few of the younger ones were there. 

He looked around. The ravine was not a good meet-. 
ing place. To the right, it was cut off by walls of the 
mine. To the left was a strong wire fence. 

However, it was too late to look for a better place. 
The others came from below in ever-thicker masses, 
Some, who had come by round-about ways, also came 
from above, 

The first had sat down against the wall, so they were 
entirely in the shadow. The others did the same. 
Thus, only a few, who were not covered by the shadow 
were seen. : 

Big Spencer stepped forward. He said that he had 
been chosen to speak to the comrades. He then re 
quested that the individual comrades of the factory 


present themselves, A comrade from among the meta] | 


workers stepped forward and called the roll. 

They were all there. The march thru the city did 
not seem to have weakened them. That pleased Big 
Spencer. 

le stepped back a little in order to speak. The light, 
which fell across the dark wall from the mine grounds, 
completely enveloped him. He appeared sallow and 
flushed. And his uplifted hands stood out white and 
transparent beside him. 

He said harshly and abruptly: “Comrades!” Then 
he began about their miserable condition. About the 
misery of the lads in the pit, and about the misery of 
the comrades in the factory. He spoke in loud, shriek- 
ing sentences, while looking fixedly into the mine-lights 
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which danced back and forth before his eyes. Sudden- 
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ly someone at the end called out loudly. No one rightly 

understood the call. And the tall man spoke on. 

However, the one who called had jumped up. Several 

others had done the same. “The soldiers,” he cried 

more clearly and ran towards the center, 

The tall man turned around. Soldiers were actually 
file. The light was reflected in the leather 
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blocks. Sensed the nearness of their dwelling holes 
and breathed in thetr air. They now knew where the 
tall man wanted to go. Called the name of the place 
softly to ene another and approved of it. 
They walked more carefully, too. Stepped softly. 
Whispered only half audibly. Not because they were 
afraid, but because they knew that their wives and 
children lived here, were surely asleep already or were 
worrying about them. 
Thus, they finally came to the small place. It was 
only a narrow quadrangle of house walls. A lantern 
stood in the middle. It Ht up the gray, cracked faces 
of the houses and brought them nearer. 
Big Spencer went up to the lantern. This time he did 
not wait until they had ail gathered. around him, but 
got up immediately on the sloping stone which stood 
near the lantern and drew himself erect. Nevertheless 
he still cast a glance at the dark street from which the 
others were coming. Small, bowed, with agile swift- 
ness. 

They crowded densely around him. ‘Surrounded him 
with their bodies. Their longish faces pressed towards 
his like a bright light. 

This compactness had a peculiar effect upon the 
They looked as if they were merely a 
halo. Which was pushing itself higher. Which groped 


small place. 


for the light. 
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I nat you must help us. Strike with us!“ 
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his shaded face, however, his eyes peered out | 

ter and more glowing. | 
“Comrades,” he cried, hie voice was strangely sub- 
yet of a piercing sharpness, “we must hurry, 
surely behind us. Nor have I much to say. 
I began with our mizery. We miners have begun the 
to you. Together we will not lose. No} 
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71 


He stopped for a moment. Not because words failed 


But everything sounded so strange. Every sound 
berated -dully around the houses. Threw itself 
upon him and drove the men with a shudder still 


r to him. 
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* 5 “Go on!” cried one who stood beneath him. In the: 


5 3 * dae : 2 „ | Stillmess, however, he. heard the clattering and re- 

| Toundish man over the barbed 8. Eee of steps. Nel very near yet. Coming nearer, 
| The others heard it too. But did not listen for it. 
| Looked up to him more urgently. But into him tenaci 
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“To the Bitter End.” 
By Adolph Dehn. 


ously, as if he now became their protection and their 
support. 


“Go on! someone eried again close beneath him. 
He sensed the uneasiness of the men. At the gane 


_ | time, he felt their courage, too. Their clinging to him. 


The desire to hold out. And this pefsistence gathered | 


more erect. 


thax, | itself together within him. Bore him aloft. Drew him 


When the first soldiers set foot om the place, he had 


7 already begun to speak again. “Yes, you must strike 


with us,” he cried again, so that the words flew about 
the walls of the houses, loud and piercing. “Down | 
your work. Walk out with us. Demonstrate! We don't 
want to starve! To die! To perish at our work.” 
“Silence!” roared a sharp voice, interrupting him. 
“Not perish!” roared Big Spencer once more. 
“Silence!” screamed the voice an octave higher. 
“Not perish!’ Big Spencer snapped back, almost 
screaming his lungs out. “No,” he hissed again, “we 
want one right, at least. We want the right to live. 
Even if we are laboring cattle. We are human beings!” 
“Disperse!” the voice now roared back. Already it 
seemed considerably closer. Boomed towards bim. 
Wanted to alarm him. ; | 
But the tall man did not look up at all. He oaly 
tried to drown it out, “By tomorrow you must down 
your work. Tomorrow you must leave the factories. 
Tomorrow you must join us!“ His voice was a groam 

“Load!” cried the other, apparently having retreated. 
a : — * 

The word struck the speaker like a rock. But he did 
not break down. No, nor was he afraid ef it. He even 
tried to raise himself up still higher. “You must! You. 
must!” he cried shrilly once more. 

The men did not disperse either. They only clenched 
their hands. Their faces became rigid. Their bodies 
bent towards one another. But their eyes continued to 
look at the speaker. 

Fire!“ rattled the command. The reports whipped 
thru the air immediately after. Ran areund the rows 
of houses in a piercing echo and massed themselves 
into a frightful scream in the center of the placa. 


Which threatened to choke the light.| ‘The bullets also flew past the speaker. ‘One grazed 
But there were still about three hundred people. 


his neck and carried away a piece of his flesh. Ome |} 


Big Spencer began to speak. This time his face was | struck him in the arm and glanced off, striking the tren 
in the dark. The shimmer of the light fell over him. | of the lantern. 


\ 
He did not flinch. Only fergot to speak for the 


*Tschakos are the helmets worn by the Uhlans. It moment. Then twimed his aching arm around the 


ig really of Hungarian origin. 


lantern tren behind him and shouted on. 
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„he continued to cry. “Comrades! You 
ered yet! I still want your consent. I 
ir will. I want to know whether or not 
. Whether you will walk out with us!” 

mrades massed themselves around him as if 


sed with him. Their faces were still more 


most waxen. Their mouths set. Strangely, 
f the fact that many were hit, no one thought 
No one broke away from the crowd. No 
way. They, were now surely surrounded on 
; 1 we f 
r!” cried Big Spencer with more fire into the 
Towd. “Answer!” and he raised his right 
t as if taking an oath. 
rike!” called some who stood near him. 
re strike!“ cried the next to hear it. 
want the strike!” cried one who stood far- 
K. N — a 
echoed Whe others. “All!” 
‘onsent came anxiously at first. But when the 
shouted, too, when the foremost began again, 
ed their voices at the same time. And their 
d with one another. Became louder. Welled 
n. Became more piercing. Became harsher, 
lowing, more enthused. Became a fanfare. 
1 =f long drawn-out scream, not wanting 
Itri Bh! 
se! suddenly cried the grating voice of the 
still sharper than before. But their cry 
it out. Only Big Spencer heard it. 
‘se!” it rang out again, more determined, more 
y. The men still heard only their own voices. 
xy fired. Again the report of the shots drove 
1e place. Echoed shrilly around the men. Be- : 
espairing shriek. 
men did not want to hear the cries of pain. 
a. Sensed only that here and there some one 
Fek blood on their own hands. On their 
dn their faces. 
ven stiffened them. Caused them to move 
Caused them to bellow louder. The word 
tore itself out of them as if only this one 
re in them. 


same time, they continued to look up at big 
No longer rigid, anxious, looking, for protec- 
efr faces had become more spirited, had be- 
e radiant. Raised themselves up towards him. | N 
1ey saw that the man up here was wavering. 
ing tor = support, eee paginas 


Bie ng Cag 
ig 3 whose face they still surroufided, 
iat be must not sink now. That everything 
with him. He drew himself erect again. 
re, he was struck. A bullet had been sent 


n tried to smile. Looked at them with wide 
1. anted to open his mouth. 
(ai the men. They braced themselves 
ec me more confident. Smiled back. | : 
to see your hands!” he cried with ef- 
our hands. You must vote so that I can 
omrades you all want to strike.” 
repeated those who heard it. “Vote! 
used them high. Thrust them up to him. Like 
of waxen rods, they towered up. Converged 
Reached up to his chin and surrounded his 
1 a whitish shimmer, : a 
rose above them. Sallow. Livid. Painful. 
„ human mass was now split asunder. The 
ushed themselves thru like wedges. Cast the 
aside. Trampled on those shot down. Came 
‘er to the center. 
encer saw them coming. He also saw their 
istorted faces. Their smoking weapons. Their 
ayonet-tips. 
he moticed that the comrades were dispersed, 
‘were struck down, driven on, that the sol- 
we ever closer, he threw himself up for the last 


‘Tow then! comrades!” he cried. “Tomorrow! 
Walk eut! Help us!“ 
the soldiers were already there. Grabbed 
Wat. Dragged him down. 
m the mouth!” cried one who stood very 


not allow himself to be confused. Tried to 
mouth again. Cried once more: “Strike! 
Our children shall not starve. We do not want 
We are also. 
t, the butt of a gun struck his longish skull. 
is “human beings” still arched themselves on 
out of which biood and white foam suddenly 
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| Life and Study In the Young Workers League District School in Waukegan, Illinois. 
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By JOHN WILLIAMSON. 


Ae many months of preliminary work on the 
part of the National Committee of the League and 
the Finnish Workers’ Groups of Chicago and Wauke- 
gan who had become interested, all plans were com- 
pleted. 

The first el of its character opened in Wauke- 
gan on A 1, and continued for four weeks, clos- 
ing August 28. The instructors were Oliver Carlson 
and John Willia as Special ins instruct- 


A total of thirty-three students—22 boys and 11 girls — 
—attended with 27 completing the entire course. An 


analysis of the students would have shown five states 
and eleven cities represented. The youngest student 


was 14 years of age and the oldest 23, with the great 
bulk ranging from 17 to 20 years. The types of stu- 
dents were excellent. Of the 33, twenty-one were 
American born; two Canadian; four Finnish; four 
Russian; one Austrian and one French. According to 
occupation. 12 were industrial workers (seven being 


coal miners from S. Illinois); 13 were students and the 


remaining 8 were clerks and office workers. An inter- 
esting fact is, that of the 12 industrial young workers, 
eleven were members of trade unions, 

The curriculum was framed so as to meet the basic 
theoretical requirements of the youth movement with 
a week of intensive practical work, rounding out the 
course. “fhe curriculum differed from established 
methods of pedagogy imsofar as we did not follow the 
method of one subject being taught one hour per day 


‘over the entire school term of four weeks, but had our 


entire curriculum worked out so as to complete one 
particular subject in one or two days; and then pro- 
ceed to the next. The advantages or defects of this ex- 
periment is not within the confines of this article. 
The curriculum embraced the following subjects: 
Basic Features of Capitalist Economy, Theory of Im- 
perialiem, American Imperialism, Classes, Class Strug- 


nd 
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gle and Role of State, Classes and Parties n America, . 


Forms and Strategy of the Class Struggle, Proletarian 
Dictatorship and Soviets, Leninism, 
Youth Movement, Problems of Socialist Reconstruction, 
History and Problems ef Co-Operative Movement, The- 
ory and Practice of Young Workers’ League and Pub- 
lic Speaking and Workers’ Journalism. 

The method followed, consisted of, (1) lectures on 
subject by instructor; (2) individual reading and study 
by students, (3) eircle discussion work by all. In this 
way, any question of doubt raised in the mind of the 
student by either the lecturer or the text book was 
thoroly cleared up im the circle discussion. The day 
was divided into five periods per day, one of which, 
during the hottest two hours of the afternoon, was de- 
voted to rest and recreation. 

Altho the National Executive Committee of the 
League and the Management Committee had direct 
supervision over the establishment of the school, during 


| its existence; the instructors encouraged and established 


a method of self-discipline among the students. A 
student council was elected with various committees for 
each phase of work. Entertainments, sports, discipline 
and, wall newspapers were among these. The discipline 


International 


and application in study of the great majority of the | 


students was splendid. 

It must be understood also, that the school had com- 
plete care over the students in every way, such as 
feeding and housing. The frst was handled thru the 


ey * 


selection of the school’s own cook, who saw that the 
proper diet was adhered to. 

Altho located in a small town, the students applied 
themselves in a certain amount of practical activity by 
holding a series of street meetings, twice weekly, at 
which a great deal of T. W. L. literature and papers 
were sold, and many a young fellow and girl felt his 
knees shake when standing on a soap box for the first 
time. Other activities of a practical nature recetved 
proper attention. 

Such a — t training school was a large under. 
one of a series of three full 


full time national school to be started shortly. The 
cost of running the school was very low in comparison 
to similar institutions conducted by other bodies. The 
total cost will be $1,500 in round figures. Included in 
this is food, housing, railroad fares, wages, books and 
supplies and other miscellaneous expenses. 

The intensive training for these four weeks have 
cleared away many of the seemable unsurmountable 
difficulties which faced many a leading functionary of 
the Y. W. L. A spirit of enthusiasm coupled with un- 
derstanding of the “Why and Wherefore” of a certain 
decision of a higher body or committee hag Been creat- 
ed. Already the spirit and activity of the entire Y. W. 
L. in this district is on a steady upward curve. The 
same favorable situation lies before the league as 
previously. The fact that a campaign in the coal min- 
ing regions is the major activity of the league, shows 
cognizance in being taken of this. 

Such schools, embracing greater sections of the mem- 
bership, must become an established part of Communist 
youth activity. In the future, however, they must re- 
ceive the support of the entire adult movement. The 
youth is not the specially adopted child of the Finnish 
organizations—they are the reservoir of the entire 
Communist and left wing movement of America. For 
that reason they must receive in such activity the en- 
tire. support of the movement. 

We always look forward~-to greater activity on the 
part of the young workers, but this may lead to dis 
aster and defeats unless it is guided on correct theory. 

Such district training schools are the guarantee 
against incorrect action and help’ to assure us that 
“The Youth are the Builders of the Future.” 


. 2 N . 
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Aba YORKER 
will have the following features: 


A Review of the Events of the Week. 

A Woman's Page. 

The Tiny Worker. : 

A Farmers’ Column. 

The Week in Cartoons. 

Short Stories and Poems by working class 
artists. 

What and How to Read. 

Other important features in preparation. 

The date of the appearance of The Sunday 
Worker has been now definitely set for Octo- 


ber 23. Subscribe! 
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By MANUEL GOMEZ. 
CHAPTER iV—Concluded. ‘ 
MBRICAN editorial writers com- 
ment on the present church con- 
flict in Mexico with-s sents amount 


— 


up rather remarkably, consider- 
ing thé shocks that dt receives with 
every day’s news. 

As a matter of fact, the editorial 
logic referred to above has been 
proved false by all the events of his- 
tory, not only European but also Mex- 
ican. (This is quite aside from the 
fact that while a great majority of 
Mexicans are catholics, the percentage 
is by no means as high as that indi- 
cated in the religiously padded mem- 
bership figures given out by the 
clergy.) It has been precisely in “‘cath- 
olle countries” that the most bitter 
struggles against the church took 
place. Could the reformation have 
swept over nearly all Europe in the 
closing years of the middle ages if it 
were impossible for catholics to over- 
throw catholicism? 

Mexicans were early obliged to 
strike at the swollen power of the 
catholic hierarchy. As far back as 
1822, the year after independence from 
Spain, it was decided to occupy the 
buildings of the Philippine missions 
and to confiseate the funds accumu- 
lated by the Spaniards for clerical 
activities outside of Mexico. 

On Nov. 23, 1855, a law was passed 
cancelling the immunity from civil 
prosecution. formerly enjoyed by 
priests. The clergy fought this law 
savagely, but it did them little good. 
In June of the following year the gov- 
ernment decreed the abolition of en- 
tail ef church property. A precedent 
for interfering With church property 
had been created in 1822, as we have 
seen, but the decree against entail 
aroused the clergy to fury. 

the bloody war that followed 


urch entergéd ‘still worse off. jae 


Benito Juarez at the head of a 


labor x 
*. 
forces, 


Auk bi tb & Pl ee 
litical institution. But what is politi- 
cal? What is left of the Roman catho- 
lic church in Mexico after the new 
laws and regulations are in effect? 
No right to held property, no foreign | 
officiates, no services of any kind out- 
side of the church buildings assigned 
for that purpose, no right to wear ec- 

clesiastical v on the street, 


process has been going forward at un- 
precedented speed since the overthrow 
of Porfirto Diaz. , 
What will take the place of catholi- 
cism—whether it will be a modified 


remains be seen. Last year an 
attempt was made, with the covert 
and sometimes the open support of 


ag against the Roman catholic. The 
“cismaticos” entered upon the scene 
with spectacular energy, but their at- 
tempt appears to have failed. It is 
possible that the peasants, the masses 
of whom are still religious, will event- 
ually group themselves around their 
local priests. One thing is certain, 
Mexico’s reformation will not and can- 
not follow the classic European lines. 


prise no one familiar with the basis of 


aries: ‘The division tg along clam 
jlines, with organized 


Sas ding of the lines is more es 
sential in to follow it than in 
“200,000, * which is. more is _— 


no control whatever over elementary | iz 
education, no polemical press. The him 


hierarchical form, or something else— | fame 


The plight of the church should sur- 5 


its original power. The whole course, 
ot modern Mexican history tells us |} 


By RUTH EPPERSON KENNEL 


| with the hus 
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momets: The lady tale in Tove with 


to get rid of her husband. The devil 
agrees and proceeds to make a deal 


„who promptly dis- 


appears from erlin and in mourned 


jas dead. He turns up in Palestine, 


which has with the 
British flag and two British policemen 
in the foreground and in the back 
ground (only as decoration) a classic 
figure symbolizing old Palestine. The 
widow appears looking for the grave 


}of her husband. In the international 


chorus which ‘singe in this scene, the 


j league of nations, the Locarno cabinet 
and individual statesmen figure. Yel 
low banners wave in the meeting of 


triumphant liberal government, the 


constitution of 1857 (referred to at 


length in a previous chapter) was put 


into effect, and in July of 1859 the 
reform laws were promulgated, sup- 
pressing all monastical institutions 
and prohibiting the exercise of func- 
tions by all except secular clergy. In 
the game month civil marriage was 
established; on July 31 cemetaries 
were taken away from church control, 
and on Aug. 11 religious holidays were 
denied recognition, and government 
officials were forbidden to take part 
in religious ceremonies. 

And thus right en down thru the 
latest revolutionary period. 

During these last fifteen years or 
more the influence of the church 
among the masses of the Mexican péo- 
ple has been declining rapidly. In the 
north and along the Pacific and Gulf 
coasts, many of the churches will be 
found standing empty. Organized la- 
bor has broken away almost com- 
pletely from cleridal influence. The 
same thing is noted among wide sec- 
tions of the petty-bourgeoisie, the gov- 
erning bureaucracy, intellectuals, ete. 
Even the peasants of the central pla- 
teau, while still the backbone of cath- 
olle strength, are beginning to develop 
anti-clerical movements. 

In the present conflict the church 
has found extremely little active sup 
pert against the Calles government 
except among the wealthy reaction- 


| 


| worldwide, 


By JEANNETTE D. PEARL. 


T is now becoming apparent that the 

tiny atom has stored within itself 
an infinite amount of latent energy, 
which, when once released, will just 
astound the world with the tremen- 
dous magnitude of its power and pos- 
sibilities. | 
A similar discovery is now coming 
to light from an element of quite a 
different sort. An element not so 
tiny as the atom, but almost as much 
obscure, the hitherto submerged work- 
ing class. This huge labor body also 
has stored in its cells infinite latent 
energy, which too, when once released, 
must amaze mankind with the magni- 
tude of its power and the extent of its 
possibilities, me 

A glimpse of this latent energy of 
the labor cell is now being revealed 
in the huge co-operative enterprise, 
initiated, begun and being completed 
by members of the working class for 
members of the working class. The 
co-operative dwellings are much more 
than a mere attempt at cheaper and 
better living conditions for workers. 
These buildings, scientifically con- 
structed, artistically designed, breathe 
a living spirit—the spirit of working 
class solidarity—a.feature new in the 
social life of the worker. 

This co-operative surge is not a 
whim. It is not an experiment. It is 
the signal of the workers’ will to 


mass achievement. It is the assertive 
expression of a repressed force taking 
definite course. It is not sporadic. It 
is deep-rooted. It is not confined to 
any one city. It is nationwide and 


It is not an abandonment of the 
class struggle, but an intensification 
of it. In collective activity, workers 
will be trained for co-operative life, 
co-operative hope, .co-operative effi- 
ciency. It ig an additional channel in 
the means for labor emancipation. It 


power—to mass action, mass effort, | aire. 


workers will see concretely the 5 
toward which they must strive 
enrancipation—and embrace the means 
for its preparation. Here lies the se 
cret of the workers’ success and the 
philanthropists’ failure. 

Philanthropists built so-called co- 


called to the working class to live in 
them. But the workers were not be 


operative homes for workers. They | 


guiled. They saw thru the humanita- 


IIIE CO-OPERATIVE SURGE 


operatives passed on to the smug com- 
fort to the petty-bourgeoisie. 


THE TINY WORKER 
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to cross, In co-operative enterprise 


is an added bridge for the revolution | Car! 
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a young man and appeals to the devil 1 
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By P. 8. 


a 5 Ay atmosphere is either light or 
heavy. It ranges from very light 


of physics. But there is also a non- 
physical variety, known in popular lan- 
_ Buage as an atmosphere of gloom. 


very thick. It is the latter very thick 
kind that is enveloping the official 


ment of Detroit on the eve of the 
American Federation of Labor con- 
vention-which opens in this city Mon- 
day, October 4. 

The reason for the thick gloom is 
the defeat suffered by the Detroit Fed - 
eration all along the political front 
this early fall. Every one of the can- 
| didates, on the republican ticket, for 
| the more important offices, including 

that of governor, endorsed by the fed- 
eration went down in defeat in the 
primary elections held on September 
14. A jitney ordinance sponsored by 
it permitting the operation of jitneys 
on the streets of Detroit also was 
voted down two to one. 

Until the year 1923 the Detroit Fed- 
eration gars Labor stood in the tate 


ies reer, once nh bet ot 
organization, a industrial form, for 
the organization of the unorganized, 
and for indepéndent political action by. 
the workers in alliance with the farm- 


ee 


results and threatened with reorgani- 
zation by the late Samuel Gompers, 
the Detroit Federation turned about 
face even as the other progressive 
labor bodies have done. Once about 

it kept going in that direction 
until now it is way out of sight of its 
former -position. 

The most sensitive ear will hear not 
even a whisper with reference to the 
modernization of the form of organiza- 
tion, any more. As regards the organi- 
zation of the unorganized, however, it 
cannot be said that nothing is being 
done in this field! Many of the older 
unions are making some progress and 
a number of new organizations Rave 
been established. But the center of 
gravity of the new activity is. along 

the craft lines if janitors and teamsters 
| can be called craftsmen nowadays, 

And the worst feature of the recent 


organization campaigns is the admis- 


sion into the A. F. of L. of retail dyers 
and cleaners, “small laundry owners 
and the jitney drivers, who really are 


to very heavy in obedience to the law |. 


This, too, may. vary from very thin to 


leaders of the organized labor move- 


ers. Disheartened by the meager first | 
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THE GRAYSON, A. F. of — 


little business men and have no place 
in the labor movement. The automo- 
bile industry is being sadly neglected 
in this center of the automobile indus- 
try, which has some 300,000 workers 
employed either directly or indirectly. 


The admission of the 400 or so fit- 
neymen not only brought about a rift 
in the federation between the adminis- 
tration and the street carmen’s union, 
which has about 4,000 members, but it 
also culminated in adding to the po- 
litical defeat of the leadership of the 
federation when the jitney ordinance 
mentioned previously was voted down. 
The sponsoring of this ordinance also 
terminated the alliance of the federa- 


* Coolidge 


PRE-CONVENTION ATMOSPHERE—A. Letter From Detroit 


Convention Hall in Detroit. 
co; 


tion with Mayor Smith, who opposed 
the ordinance with all his might. If 
not for the defeat of the ordinance 
and the vigilance of the progressives 
in the streetcar men’s union the old 
conservatives would have withdrawn 
from the Detroit Federation, 


But it is on the field of political of- 
fice that the federation has sunk to 
the lowest depths. Since it reverted 
to the Gempers policy of rewarding 
friends it has applied the theory both 
ways. It rewarded republican friends 
provided the republican friends first 
rewarded the friends of the federation 
machine with political jobs, or at least 
with promises of jobs. This policy 


proved quite successful 1 n nes 
chine and its henchmen until now. 
Almost @ dozen influential trade union- 
iste, tf not more, are holding office as 
court clerks, factory inspectors, etc. 
However, just when the leadership 
of the Detroit organized laber move- 
ment was congratulating itself on the 


| rapid progress made in this field of so 


ministered to it a stinging defeat from 
which the leadership will not recover 
s0 soon, In the pursuit of its oppor- 
tunistic policy the Detroft Federation 
endorsed those candidates which the 
leaders thought Rad the best chance 
to win. In this election they seemed 
to have guessed Rll wrong. Not one 
of the more important candidates won. 
But the gloomy atmosphere must 
not be permitted to prevail too long. 
Something must be found to distract 
the attention of the movement from 
the political defeat. And so we have 
a good deal of the time and energy of 
the leadership devoted to the gather 


Jing of a fund for entertaiming the dele- 


ment is expensive, and while the taste 
lof the delegates may be 1 


quality no one can say that 
ficient in quantity. 
A Suggestion. 
UPPOSE the Detroit labor move 
ment raised a fund of $16,000 and 


success in such a campaign. The be 
lief in success is strongly reinforced 
by the remarkable popularity of the 
Ford Worker, published by the Ford 
shop nuclei of the Workers (Commu- 
nist) Party, which now has reached a 
circulation of 15,000 copies. per month. 

The time is not very far off when 
the militant and truly progressive 
forces in the labor movement will 
assert themselves more strongly and 
thus give the American workers a real 
fighting leadership. 


Get a copy of tne American Worker 


Correspondent. it’s only 5 cents. 
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Wa Press Revlew. 


“If that-there gal’s any good a 
worken she can have twenty-five cents 
an hour, and the woman too.” 80 
Ellen Chesser is soon walking ahead 
of the men in the field, dropping a 


— 


then to the left in the mud. 


and tells his wife and Ellen: 
Bodine thinks he owns a man that 
works on his place. I wont stand 
none of his jaw.” And soon they 


move on to another farm. “Croppen 


given a kitchen with a stove and a 
cow besides. But the house is damp. 

“Fhe Time of Man,“ by Elizabeth 
Madox Roberts, is a finely written 
story of a Kentucky mountain migrant 
farm girl's life. It is simply told, thru 
the moods of the girl, and reminds one 
of Knut Hamsun’s great picture of 
peasant life in Norway, “Growth of 
the Sof” It ts one of the best books 
of native life the United States has 
produced. It is even more rare in 
that it depicts the life of common peo- 
ple, work people, poor people, with a 
strong impression cf authenticity. 
Their hard, unlovely life ts poetically 
handled. 

The author is a native of Kentucky 
herself, who went thru the University 
of Chicago, There she came under the 


| 


‘Hie Southern Farm ‘Tenants 7 


gere plant fret to the right ger on the shares ts x sight Detter con 
Her tract,” declares Henry, and they are 


AP a ate of Robert Morss Lovett, Ht 
erature professor, an editor of the 
New Republic and friend of Federated 
Press. — E. L. 


¢(Viking Press, $2.50.) 
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A REVIEW—By p. L. 

HE Chicago 
Federation of 
Labor, com- 
prising around 
300,000 organ- 
ized workers, 
has done itself 
“proud” this 
year in if cel- 
ebration of La- 
bor Aay. Dis- 
daining such 
out-worn and 
8 old - fashioned 
Labor Day features as parades, dem- 
onstrations, picnics or mass meetings, 
it has extended itself to bringing out a 
special enlarged number of its offi- 
cial organ, the Federation News. , 

Sixty pages this Labor Day issue 
contains, but in reality it contains only 
half that number since fully half the 
magazine is (in Saturday, Evening 
Post fashion) taken up with advertise- 
ments. Advertisements of aud for 
unions? No, not at all. The adver- 
tisements are of, banks, real estate 
concerns, construction companies, in- 
surance houses, undertakers, manu- 
facturers, etc. 

Let us see what the leaders of labor 
have to say to labor. On the very 
first page we have an article by John 
Fitzpatrick, president of the Chicago 
Federation of Labor, Reading thru 
this article, we find that Fitzpatrick’s 
inspiring message for Labor Day is— 


actually it is—that the popularized use 


of the automobile has greatly in- 
creased the vacation value of Labor 
Day. You don't believe it? Then 
listen to Fitzpatrick himself. He 
writes: 3 

“When labor day was first inaugu- 
rated it was celebrated on each re- 
curring occasion by great demonstra- 
tions, parades, picnics and speech mak 
ing were among the many laudable 
activities—but since the development 
and popular use of the automobile 
union men and women have been able 
to devise ways and means more to 
their liking for the enjoyment of the 


5 ee: 4 
@ “The automobile has made it possi- |: 


ble not only for the bread winner to 
participate in Labor Day activities, but 


the entire family from the oldest to }. 


Fitzpatrick goes on to ecstasize 
about how the autemobile affords the 
working man the opportunity for 
“three days’ recreation and enjoyment 
out in the country, breathing the pure 
air and enjoying God’s sunshine, get- 
‘ting back to nature, living the natura! 
way intended by the creator of man- 
kind, instead of the artificial way 
created by man, which results in the 
housing of ourselves and our families 
like rate in a trap.” 

Doesn't this seem childishly pa- 
thetic, coming as it does from the os- 
tensible legder of 300,000 workers? 
One wonders whether Fitzpatrick 
really believes that the bulk of the 
workers own autemobiles? Does Fitz- 
patrick forget the problems that face 
the workers on their 300 or so real 
labor days? Is there no message from 
the leader to the workers, on Labor 
Day, other than that an automobile 
makes this day worth while? 

Incredible tho it may seem, it is 80. 

Let us now pass on to the Labor 
Day message of another leader, this 
time the head of America’s organized 
workers, President William Green. 
What is his message? It is this: 


“Two main issues of far-reaching | 


importance should be emphasized on 
Labor Day. They are: 

(1) An intensive trade union organ- 
‘zation campaign. 

62) The non-partisan political cam- 
paign of the American Federation of 
Labor.” 

Only half bad, a progressive one 
would be inclined to think after see- 
ing this. But reading a little further 
along would cause him to change his 
mind, for Green, in arguing for the ne- 
cessity of organizing the workers, 
brings forward the remarkable reason 
that it ig the only sure way of main- 
taining industrial peace. Green does 

ent tne workers organized so 


that they can put up a stronger front | 


. the bosses, so that they can enforce 

| increase their demands—but 80 
that they will submit to the boss. Un- 
unately for Green’s wish, and for- 


In regard to non-partisanship politi- 
cal action, Green declares that labor 
should be sure to vote and vote for 


candidates who will be loyal to the— j 


In the very next column to Green's | 
message we have one from that guard 
lan angel of the miners’ union—John 
L. Lewis. Lewis devotes his space to 
lamentations over the tendency of the 
operators to “break their agreements 
—and to shove the workers backwards 
and downwards—by wrecking and de- 
stroying their only real protectors, the 
union.” | 

“What good has come of it all?” he 
plaintively asks. Then answers: 
“None whatever.” 

“Let us all hope that next year will 
see the end of this assault upon the 
integrity of industry and business. 
(What the hell does the faker mean 
by this?) Let us all strive for the at 
tainment of harmony and good feeling 
in industry.” | 

Lewis is unconsciously frank in this 
instance. This is precisely what he 
is striving for in his role as president 


of the miners’ union, and as the be- 


In the Next Issue: : 

Karl Marx Personal Recollections by Paul Lafargue. With photographs N 

and Illustrations. a ; “4 22 
A New Generation in the Making by Nat Kaplan. Of particular interest 


to young workers, : 7 
A Lesson from the Holy Scriptures. Humorous drawings and comments 
on the struggles of the Mexican Church. 


“The Scab,” a Story by the young proletarian writer Max Geltman. 
With illustrations, ! 


Tom O'Flaherty begins a series of lively articles on the senatorial slush 
funds. Illustrated by Hay Bales. N 


The British Trade Union Congress. An Editorial. 
A Sport Column, ; 


Movie and Theater Reviews. Also the third article by Ruth Kennel oa 
the Theater Season in Moscow. 5 


Drawings by Jerger, Vose and Balea. 8 ‘ 
Poems by Oscar Ryan. | ; 
And Other Features. — 
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